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Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 
By J. A. Fow er. 


History is made in ways that are not shapes the destinies of man without con- 
designed by man. A wise Providence sulting him, and years elapse before we 
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can realize why certain events have 
been foreseen and wisely arranged. It 
is for man to use his faith, and be ready 
for any call that may demand his pres- 
ence in a-high field of action and a re- 
sponsible line of life. No one, at the 
beginning of September, would have 
thought that the Vice-President would 
so soon be called to the position of Chief 
Executive of the United States. Fortu- 
nately for the country he is a man who 
has made no mistakes in his political 
career, and is one who has won esteem 
throughout the land for his statesman- 
like ability. 

He possesses an excellent organiza- 
tion for executive work, and has just the 
elements that are needed for the carry- 
ing out of the work so admirably com- 
menced by his predecessor and the Cab- 
inet. 


ANCESTRY. 


’ He comes from remarkable stock. 
He has the Dutch, French-Huguenot, 
Scotch, and Irish blood in his veins; 
more he could not desire, and certainly 
he is a remarkable combination of 
power. He has received from his Irish 
ancestry his versatility of mind; from 
the Scotch, his motive temperament, 
his large perceptive faculties, his in- 
domitable will and persevering spirit, 
large Conscientiousness, and his far- 
sightedness. From his French-Hugue- 
not stock we can trace his toughness and 
wiriness, his fervor and enthusiasm, 
while from the blending of the Dutch 
stock we can see the simplicity with 
which he prefers to do everything, and 
the integrity and the scrupulousness of 
the man. 


AS.A CHILD. 


Although he has at present developed 
a fine physique, yet as a child he was 
not too strong a boy. His head was ap- 
parently large for his body, but he shows 
what a man can do toward improving 
his physique when he sets about it, and 
how he can develop the equality of 
strength that is able to carry out the 
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most arduous task that he may be called 
upon to perform. 


ENERGY AND SYMPATHY. 


In Colonel Roosevelt we have a strong 
fusion of energy, force, spirit, unction, 
and a never-give-in and never-give-up 
spirit; but with this strength of charac- 
ter we realize that he has also the ele- 
ments of sympathy, kindness, and ca- 
pacity to equalize most things; the read- 
iness to say “ Thank you” at the right 
moment, when it is most appreciated, 
and the capacity to extend the hand of 
fellowship in the spirit of comradeship. 


HIS PHYSIOGNOMY. 


His features are strongly defined. 
His nose is a strong and powerfully 
built one, which indicates that in the 
brain behind it are the elements of firm- 
ness, steadiness of purpose, will-power ; 
also analysis in the tip and the cogi- 
tative or planning power in the wings 
of the nose. The chin is a strong and 
executive one, rather square with a 
slight tendency to roundness, which 
shows his love for humanity and power 
to appreciate the needs of humanity. 
It is a contrast from the pointed, which 
shows a deep falling off—those things 
that mark a hobbyist and often accom- 
pany a selfish individual. It is not the 
round curve of the individual who is 
easily moved or swayed, and its breadth 
shows its power. Behind such a chin 
we generally find executive force, pro- 
pelling power, and an influence that 
sways on a committee or board of works. 

The eyes are full of expression, and 
mean business ; they are capable of tak- 
ing in detailed accounts as well as gen- 
eralities. They are searching eyes, full 
of penetration, depth, and meaning. 
No one can deceive such eyes, for they 
seem the outcome of the whole of the 
brain. If one has a chance to see them 
when the face is lighted with a smile, 
another phase of the character will be 
explained ; the whole face kindles with 
enthusiasm and interest. 
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The ear is a well-proportioned one— 
the upper, middle, and lower portions 
being well related to each other ; the up- 
per indicating a large development of 
mental capacity which is able to exert a 
powerful influence of a dynamic char- 
acter over others. The central portion 
is broad, and indicates strength of the 
vital organs and of the recuperative 
powers, while the lower portion indi- 
cates health, vitality, and a long life. 
The curve of the anti-helix indicates 
self-control of character. 





THE FOREHEAD. 


The forehead is one that gathers its 
strength from the powers that reason 
and philosophize as well as from the sci- 
entific, observing qualities; both are 
about equally developed. Hence, we 
find a man well biased, and one able to 
give advice in a wide margin of inter- 
ests. He will not be one to be narrowed 
down to sectional views of things, and 
if in his work with men he had opposite 
types of character, he would be able to 
balance the opinion and knowledge of 
each. He is like a strong mental rudder 
which is able to steer a difficult craft 
into a perilous port. 


THE BASE OF THE BRAIN. 


The base of the brain is marked for 
its fulness, yet not for any extravagant 
development that would throw it out of 
proportion with the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. We find that energy, 
force, courage, and resistance are large- 
ly represented in this portion, and these 
characteristics have manifested them- 
selves in his earlier life when he was 
Secretary of the Navy and during the 
Spanish-American War, and also when 
he held the position of Police Commis- 
sioner under the late Mayor Strong of 
New York. He accomplished in this 
department what Colonel Waring ac- 
complished in the street-cleaning de- 
partment. 


wt. — = ~~ 
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HIS OCCIPITAL LOBE. 


The domestic qualities of his head are 
indicated by the full outline of the oc- 
cipital lobe. His domestic life is an in- 
teresting one. His wife is a thorough 
helpmate to him. He is now the father 
of six children. This development of 
the occipital lobe indicates that he is 
linked to the great American republic 
by fraternal ties which cannot be easily 
broken—ties that believe in and mani- 
fest an interest in the consummating of 
interests for the welfare of the largest 
number of the citizens of his country 
whether they be Democrats or Republi- 
cans. 

He is a broad-minded man, and will 
prove to the world that he is equal to 
the task, though difficult, of represent- 
ing the interests of the American people 
at home and abroad. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE HEAD. 


There is no falling away of the su- 
perior forces which govern and preside 
over the moral and religious elements of 
character. The Dutch and the Scotch 
influences have been at work in cement- 
ing his integrity and his sympathy 
for all philanthropical, right, and just 
affairs. He is not a man to care for the 
notoriety of the public; he will not be 
known for this kind of statesmanship. 
He is optimistic, but not speculative. 
In a word or two, he will be known 
throughout the United States for his 
earnestness, patriotic fervor, executive 
ability, his keen judgment, his appreci- 
ation of humor, blended with his love 
of truth and his far-sighted power to 
judge of future events. He will unite 
both deliberateness and quick decision. 
There will be no hesitancy in his con- 
duct when he has fully made up his 
mind to any project, and it is not easy 
to find so much combination of power 
as we see displayed in the head of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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Will-Power. 
THE INFLUENCE OF FIRMNESS ON THE CHARACTER. 


By Dr. B. B. Barasyat or Invi. 


Before we say anything as to how 
will-power effects a cure, we ought to 
know how it works. The subject is a 
vast one, and so cannot be fully dis- 
cussed in the narrow confines of an arti- 
cle like the present one. To give, how- 
ever, a brief idea of the subject, we 
would start with the case of a man 
about sixty years old who had been very 
cruel in his early life, but who, with 
growing experience, changed his dis- 
position at the age of thirty, and has 
since then become exceedingly kind. 
His only son, who is about twenty-five 
years of age, is also well known for his 
kind disposition. Now, if we trace the 
kind disposition of the son to its origin, 
we find that the law of heredity has 
transmitted to the son the effects of the 
will by which the father was able to 
renounce his cruel disposition. So it 
will be clearly seen that what was mere- 
ly an act, or series of acts, of will in the 
father has developed in the son into 
a disposition or nature. If we argue on 
the line shown above, it will be apparent 
that nature is nothing but the develop- 
ment of will. In the lower forms of 
creation, such as vegetables, etc., their 
characteristics are nothing but the 
stages of the development of the will of 
God in the course of evolution. At the 
stage of the evolution of this will at 
which it reaches humanity, we find that 
concurrently with it there is another will 
(free will) which is an off-shoot of the 
former, and whose definite object is to 
supplement the workings of the same. 
It is needless to say here how the latter 
has been grossly abused and so, as it 
were, detached from the main trunk of 
which it isa branch. But a branch will 
ever remain a branch, and, though its 
abuse may temporarily divert it from its 
object, the trunk from which it obtains 
its nutriment will ultimately be its 
guide. Hence it is that men who had 


been long notorious for their depravity 
suddenly, or gradually, change their 
conduct of life and try to undo what 
they have done in their ignorance. 

From what we have said above, it will 
be clear that as our will is the part and 
parcel of the divine will, and as this will 
is all-powerful, we can do anything we 
like if we simply know how to exert our 
will properly. It is by the due exercise 
of will that the Indian “ jogi” places 
himself above the wants of daily life, 
and so lives long without food or drink. 
The greatest discoveries of the world in 
the various departments of art and 
knowledge point to the strength of will 
and its due exercise in the discoverers 
as their origin. 

Thus premising, we would now see 
what share has will in effecting the cure 
of a disease. In certain diseases where 


there is no chance of recovery, and the 
friends and relatives of the patient are 
anxious to know whether he will live 
or die, their will working upon his mind 
makes him predict, in a semi-conscious 
state, his death, stating the exact hour 


at which it would happen. In some 
other cases in which the patient has not 
to all outer seeming had the slightest 
indisposition, his natural desire to live 
being thwarted by a premonition that 
he would not live, he foretells his death 
even many a month before its occur- 
rence. In certain very obstinate and 
serious complaints which have baffled 
all the methods of cure known, the 
patient works up his mind to find out 
a remedy for himself, and ultimately 
sees in a dream, or obtains in a semi- 
conscious state, the remedy which would 
cure. Such remedies seldom fail, and 
generally cure a disease in a short time, 
to the wonder of friends and rel- 
atives. The practice of fasting for a 
day or two in the presence of a god, in 
a serious disease in the hope of a cure, 
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originates in the facility with which | 


will-power is exercised while in a holy 
place. Sometimes in a disease almost 
fatal, the successful doctor, guided by 
his superior will - power, instinctively 
hits upon a remedy which he would not 
usually prescribe in the case under his 
treatment, and is surprised with the re- 
sults which follow its use. - There are 
some apothecaries in this country who 
are well-known for the efficacy of their 
remedies. This efficacy is due more to 
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these days of degeneration, few care to 
know the value of these noble teach- 
ings which are looked upon as the ef- 
fusions of a perverted brain. 

There is a memorable event in Indian 
history which strongly testifies to the 
curative effects of will-power. Huma- 
yun, the second Moghul emperor of 
India, was fatally ill. Babar, his father, 
prayed to God, in pursuance of a time- 
honored custom, for his recovery and the 
transfer of the disease from his son to 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN DeWET, 


THE BOER LEADER WHO HAS SHOWN CONSUMMATE SKILL AS A GUERILLA FIGHTER. 


AN EXAMPLE OF LARGE FIRMNESS, 


Photo by courtesy of ‘‘ Current History.” 


the wholesome influence which their 
zeal to serve humanity exerts than to 
the purity of the ingredients which en- 
ter into the composition of their medi- 


cines. In books on the oldest systems 
of medicine in vogue in India great 
stress is laid on the exercise on the part 
of the doctor of his will to serve his 
patients properly, and a good and kind 
disposition, with sufficient intelligence 
and tact in his practice, are set down as 
his highest qualifications. But alas! in 


himself; and, strange to say, that from 
the moment of his prayer the son began 
to improve and the father died of the 
disease in a short time. 

We can multiply instances by which 
we can show that the will is omniscient, 
even omnipotent. But the time is yet 
distant when people will understand 
the value of will, and employ it not only 
in diseases, but also in various other sit- 
nations of life, with success. 

Dr. B. B. BATABY AD, India. 
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Brain-Power in Education (1). 


We are supposed to live in an age 
when brute-force has ceased to rule, and 
when brain-power alone is the govern- 
ing agent. In the good old days, the 
heavy, strong-armed knight, protected 
by his impenetrable armor, and skilled 
in the use of his sword, was almost in- 
vincible. A little nearer our own day, 
theskilled swordsman or dead-shot whose 
ultimatum was the duel, ruled to a cer- 
tain extent the society in which he 
moved. To test which was the most 
powerful knight was an easy matter; for 
a combat between the rivals was easily 
arranged, and the result was seldom 
questionable; or, if it were uncertain, 
the relative powers were supposed to be 
equal. 

In the present day, however, the ques- 
tion of brain-power is a far more diffi- 
cult problem. We cannot weigh brains 
as we can tea or sugar; we cannot de- 
termine their mental capacity as we 
could the physical powers of knights of 
old, by setting two of them opposite each 
other and leaving them to fight it out. 
We have, however, arranged various 
tests which we suppose give us a correct 
estimate of the brain-power of various 
individuals. These tests may be better 
than none at all, yet they are far from 
being perfect; consequently, we too 
often by such means select men to do 
work for which they are quite unsuited, 
and to fill offices for which they have no 
capacity. 

The present is an age of competitive 
examinations, yet these afford but an 
imperfect test of brain-power; for, after 
a time, competitive examinations be- 
come less and less efficient as true tests 
of intelligence, and sink into a sort of 
official routine. As examples, we will 
take the following cases: Brown is the 
son of an Indian officer who died when 
his boy was ten years old, and left his 
widow badly off. Young Brown is in- 
tended for the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich; but his mother’s means do 
not enable her to send him to a first-class 


“ crammer’s,” so he has to sit beneath 


the average schoolmaster. He works 
hard and things a great deal, and gains 
a fair knowledge of the subjects he is 
required to learn. He goes up to the 
competitive examination at Woolwich, 
and finds each question so complicated 
that he is utterly puzzled; and, when the 
results of the examination are made 
known, Brown is nearly last on the list. 

On the other hand, Smith is the son 
of a wealthy tradesman who wishes his 
son to enter as a cadet at Woolwich. 
Young Smith is sent early in life to a 
successful “‘ crammer’s,” to be fattened 
with knowledge as turkeys are crammed 
for Christmas. The crammer does not 
confine his attention to teaching his 
pupils; but he watches the examination 
papers set at Woolwich, and he finds that 
the examiners have each a peculiar 
“ fad,” and set their questions in a sort 
of rotation. He looks carefully over 
these, and he forms a kind of estimate 
of the questions which are likely to be 
set at any particular examination. He 
therefore trains his pupils for’ these 
questions, and is often so successful in 
his predictions that at least half the 
questions have been worked out by these 
pupils a week before the examination; 
and this result is obtained without any 
collusion between the crammer and the 
examiner. On one occasion that we 
know of, seven questions out of a paper 
of thirteen were predicted as “due”; 
and the pupils consequently of this 
crammer were most successful at this 
“competitive.” Young Smith is thus 
trained, and passes say fifth out of a long 
list, and is considered, as far as this test 
is concerned, to possess brain-power far 
beyond that of the unfortunate Brown, 
who was nearly last in this same exami- 
nation. 

Twenty years elapse, and Smith and 
Brown meet. Smith has jogged onin the 
usual routine; he may have never either 
said or done a foolish thing. Brown, 
on the other hand, is a man of wide 
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reputation, has written clever books, and 
done many clever things; yet people 
who know his early history say how 
strange it was that he was so stupid when 
he was young, for he was ignominiously 
“spun ” at Woolwich! 

Those who thus speak imagine that 
the examination at which Smith suc- 
ceeded and Brown failed was a test of 
their brain-power. It was in reality 
nothing of the kind; it was merely a 
test of the relative experience of those 
who trained Smith and Brown. 

Even thus far it will be evident that 
our present supposed tests are not in- 
fallible; but we will go even further, 
and will examine the actual work itself 
which is supposed to be the great test 
of mental capacity, and we can divide 
this work into two classes—namely, ac- 
quired knowledge, and the power to rea- 
son. In nearly every case, the training 
which enables a youth to pass a com- 
petitive examination belongs to the first 
class—acquired knowledge. It consists 
of a knowledge of mathematical rules 
and formule, classics, modern lan- 
guages, history, and geography. Math- 
ematics, if properly taught, and espe- 
cially geometry, tends to strengthen the 
mind and fit it to reason; but it too 
often happens that a youth is crammed 
with mathematics for a particular ex- 
amination, and he has not mentally di- 
gested what he has thus been crammed 
with; and consequently, instead of his 
mind having been strengthened by this 
process, it has in reality become weak- 
ened; and ten or fifteen years after the 
examination, the man—then in his ma- 
turity—derives no advantage from his 
formerly acquired knowledge, because 
he has forgotten it. He merely suffers 
from the mental repletion of his younger 
days, and dislikes mathematics; just as 
a pastry-cook’s boy is said to abhor tarts 
and buns, because he was crammed with 
them when he first was placed among 
such temptations. 

A knowledge of modern languages is 
useful to those who travel, or who wish 
to become acquainted with the literature 
of other countries; but, as a test of 
brain-power, the acquisition of any lan- 
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guage fails. There is no language in use 
which is based on anything but arbitrary 
rules; reason has no influence on lan- 
guages. The selection in French, for 
example, of masculines and feminines, is 
most unreasonable. Why should a chair 
in French be given petticoats, and a 
stool placed in breeches? Why should 
the sun be considered masculine, and 
the moon feminine? In German, the 
same arbitrary rules exist—the mascu- 
lines, feminines, and neuters have no 
reason to guide them. Take a child of 
five years old, and a clever man of 
twenty-five—let each use only the same 
exertion to acquire a knowledge of any 
spoken language, and the child will 
easily excel the man. This is because 
ear, and the memory derived from ear, 
are the means by which languages are 
acquired. Reason enables us to predict 
what is probable, when we know that 
which has previously occurred. If, 
then, we informed a reasoning individ- 
ual that a chair, an article made of wood, 
with four legs, was feminine in French, 
and then called his attention to a stool, 
an article made of wood, with four legs, 
and inquired to what gender he con- 
sidered the stool belonged, he would nat- 
urally conclude that it also was femi- 
nine; but a stool (tabouret) is masculine 
in French. 

Then, again, the pronunciation of 
words is purely arbitrary. Take our own 
language, for example, and such words 
as plough, enough, cough, dough, 
bough, rough, etc. Where does reason 
enter into the pronunciation of such 
words? What power of intellect would 
enable us to pronounce “ cough” cor- 
rectly, even though we knew how 
“bough” was spoken? Yet, in spite 
of these unreasonable laws, classics and 
modern languages are not unusually re- 
ferred to, not as stored knowledge, but 
as tests of mental power. As a rule, it 
is not the reasoner, or person gifted with 
great brain-power, who the most quickly 
learns a language, but the superficial 
thinker, gifted with ear; and these su- 
perficial people are the first to quiz any 
error made when a speaker attempts to 
converse in a foreign language. 

















































I know of a man who had the charac- 
teristics of a woman, and an appearance 
more nearly woman’s than man’s. He 
is tall, slender-looking, with a pale ef- 
feminate face. He has no beard, ap- 
pears to be a student, and would pass in 
a crowd as a delicate, wholesome man, 
with a female face. During business 
hours he wears men’s clothes, but during 
the evenings of leisure he dresses as a 
lady. Sometimes he goes on the street 
in this costume. Dressed as a woman 
he is a remarkable person. Standing 
five feet eleven inches, with dress-fitting 
waist, a skirt as well, adjusted as a 
woman’s, a number two shoe; he looks 
a model lady. The waist, laced to the 
point of suffocation it would seem, 
measured on sixteen inches. 

Why has this man these freaks? Why 
is he not like other men? A letter in 
reply to one of his to his mother will 
give us the answer. 

“My dear child: You certainly have 
a right to ask me the questions you ask 
and I frankly reply. When I married 
your father I was a slender girl and very 
vain of my figure, and when our first 
child was born (your elder brother) I 
was so please’l he was a boy and so de- 
lighted that I could again wear my girl- 
ish dresses that I laced more than ever; 
and all the time that you were coming 
I laced to keep the fact from being dis- 
covered that I was so soon to be a mother 
again. Both your father and I set our 
hearts on you being a girl, and even 
named you. Your father encouraged 
me to lace as I did, and I often slept all 
night, up to within a month of your 
birth, laced wickedly and painfully 
tight. When you were born you were a 
wee little thing, only five pounds. You 
were a good, though delicate boy. I 
sympathize with you, my child, with all 
my heart, and had no idea at that time 
hat such things as you mention could 
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be transmitted to one’s offspring. Could 
I live my life over again I would know 
better. . . .” 

Dr. Gardiner gives an instance of ma- 
ternal impression which is no less strik- 
ing than it is well-authenticated. An 
American woman had, during her third 
pregnancy, an unbearable craving for 
sunfish. During the fourth month her 
husband brought ome for her some of 
these fish alive in a pail. She stumbled 
against it on the porch, and one of the 
fish flopped over the edge of the pail and 
came in contact with her leg. It sent a 
cold chill through her, but the pregnan- 
cy was not disturbed, and nothing more 
was thought of the accident until the 
child was born, when, to her surprise, a 
nevus in sharpe and size closely resem- 
bling a fish was seen upon the leg of the 
baby in the part corresponding to that 
of her own leg with which the fish came 
in contact. Otherwise the child’s health 
was perfect, and she lived to grow up 
into a healthy woman. The annoying 
craving for sunfish which was tempo- 
rarily present in her mother existed in 
her throughout a long life. It much re- 
sembled a drug habit. Time and again 
she has eaten sunfish until from reple- 
tion she has vomited, and then again has 
eaten them with unabated appetite.—- 
Medical News. 

I have read (Cook’s Lect., p. 126) of 
an Irish mother who had a malicious 
child and a kind child. She was asked 
to account for the difference of disposi- 
tion between the two. “I know noth- 
ing of the cause,” she said, “only this 
little Kate will strike her knife into the 
shoulder of my Mary. I know nothing 
of the cause. The good God gave me 
both of them. How should I know the 
cause of her disposition? Look into her 
brown eyes, there is a leer of malice in 
them.” 

She was asked: “ Were you happy in 
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the summer and winter and spring be- 
fore this child’s first summer? ” 

“ Happy is it you say, sir? An’ sure, 
whin me husband was tuk up wid an- 
other woman, how could I be happy. 
An’ he a spending his money on her, 
too, an’ the wages got lower; and it not 
the money that riled me neither; it’s 
me as was but a few months married, an’ 
in a strange country. Och! but he’d 
been over and larnt the wicked ways 
before iver he brot me here. Faith, me 
heart was broken, an’ I hated that wom- 
an, so I longed all the time to lay me 
hands on her. Id like to have mur- 
dered the old fiend, an’ I wanted to go 
to the factory an’ inform on her, but me 
husband cursed me, and threatened to 
kill me if I did.” 

“ And was he still behaving so badly 
in the summer before Mary’s first sum- 
mer? ” was asked. 

“The saints be praised, no. The 
woman moved away, bad ’cess to her! 
and Patrick gave up his bad ways after, 
and treated me rale well, too. The baste 
of a woman never came back, and I tuk 
no more trouble consarning her.” 

%. INITIAL HEREDITY.—It is an 
established physiological fact that the 
character of the offspring is greatly in- 
fluenced by the mental as well as the 
physical conditions of the parents at the 
moment of generation. Their transient 
impulses and moods, their brief devia- 
tions from established principles, often 
leave permanent results upon the char- 
acter of the child. 

A well-known philanthropist, whose 
wife was lovable and amiable, was great- 
ly disappointed in his only son. He 
was wild and intemperate, and had more 
interest in a horse race than in his 
parent’s schemes of blessing. He lived 
only to early manhood, his whole life a 
miserable failure. This boy was be- 
gotten after an exciting lawsuit in which 
the father was his own lawyer. The ef- 
fort called out all the antagonism of his 
nature. Greatly fatigued he returned 
home to relate all the exciting incidents 
to his wife. In these conditions a new 
life was begun. Not all the influences 
of a good home and loving counsel could 


overcome the excitement and discord 
transmitted in the seed of life. 

The momentary state of the parents 
at the moment of conception is frequent- 
ly transmitted. This fact has been 
noted by physicians and philosophers 
for many generations. 

It often happens that in a large family 
there will be decided varieties, and even 
extremes of character. Why these dif- 
ferences? All have same parents: all 
have had the same care and education: 
all have been subjected to very nearly 
the same environment. 

The explanation is not difficult. Their 
parents cohabited just as it happened. 
They observed no rule. Inclination and 
impulse only were regarded. Their 
bodily and mental conditions varied. 
Thus the children vary. I belong to a 
family of four sons and one daughter. 
These children have almost nothing in 
common. Do not look alike~ d are not 
alike in temperament. The eldest son 
is an engineer, has been all his life. The 
next, the daughter, is the wife of an en- 
terprising farmer in Connecticut. She 
is a thoroughly business woman. The 
next is a marble dealer, though he ought 
to have been a physician—he has a de- 
cided inclination and ability for that 
profession. 

The fourth, now dead, was a mer- 
chant, dying at thirty-two; he had been 
successful in establishing a large hard- 
ware trade, and left considerable prop- 
erty. I am the fifth, and my inclina- 
tions are bookish. 

My mother told me that all her chil- 
dren were reproductions of her own am- 
bitious and moral states at the time of 
her carrying them. She was married at 
sixteen to a well-to-do farmer of twenty- 
two. The first child was born when she 
was but seventeen. She was in those 
years bent on engineering a large house, 
with many details. 

At twenty the girl came. It was 
business then; the father and hus- 
band was intent on large farming 
operations. 

At twenty-six came another son. She 
was still engaged in farming on an ex- 
tensive plan, though her interest was 
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beginning to wane. She was getting 
tired of so much business and rush. 

A few years and another son, the mer- 
chant, saw the light. Now her mind was 
turning toward higher ideals. She be- 
gan to read and think more, though her 
husband still was all farm. 

When about forty the last boy was 
born. Farming operations were less ex- 
tensive. The mother was sick of them. 
She read literature, her Bible, and did 
good to others more than ever in her 
life. This son has all her inclinations 
at that period of her life. She says 
further, that her religious life is repro- 
duced in her children. The eldest is a 
Unitarian, professedly, though in real- 
ity he is nothing. The daughter is an 
Episcopalian. The next united with an 
Evangelical church, but has never been 
active in religious things. The next was 
a devout man,a Congregationalist deacon 
before he was thirty. The last is a 


preacher of the gospel of Christ. 


Where is the father’s influence? It is 
but little seen? Why? The father was 
a small man physically, and not -of 
physical or mental virility. The mother 
was a large, faii, fleshy woman of great 
force of character. She was naturally a 
leader in whatever she undertook. 

Mothers have by their own deter- 
mined effort and continued concentra- 
tion made their children differ from 
their other children, both in their physi- 
cal and mental make up. 
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Cases are at hand which show that the 
musical, mechanical, the artistic, and 
other desirable talents have been con- 
ferred upon children by the intentional 
effort of the mothers. Beautiful figures 
in wax statuary have been reproduced in 
life. A colored picture, in a Christmas 
number of the “Illustrated London 
News, is copied into a living being. 

The print was so admired by the ex- 
pecting mother that it was framed and 
hung at the foot of her bed. The child 
when born proved an image of the pict- 
ure—of fair complexion, with light hair, 
though both parents were of dark com- 
plexion and hair. 

A woman of large brain and active 
mind was employed as a teacher of 
music. To her were born several chil- 
dren, while she was in the full practice 
of her profession, and all of them have 
superior musical abilities. They have 
learned to play on several instruments, 
as if by instinct. 

There are instances without number 
of the children bearing the peculiar 
condition of the parents, one or both, at 
the time of generation. There are sons 
begotten when the father was drunk, 
who, though educated morally, show a 
strong liking for liquors. 

The important practical lessons to be 
drawn from ihese facts will be obvious 
to thinking minds, but I cannot dwell om 
them in this article. 


-_—_—e—_——— 


GIVE NO THOUGHT TO THE EVIL. 
If we talk of the good that the world 


contains, 


And try our best to add to it, 
The evil will die of neglect by and by— 
*Tis the very best way to undo it. 


We preach too much and dwell too long 
On sin and sorrow and trouble! 
We help them to live by the thoughts we 


give, 


Their spite and might to redouble. 


And I say if you search for the good and 


pure, 


And give no thought to the evil, 
Our labors are worth far more to the 


earth 


Than when we are chasing the devil. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Ete. 
By Dr. M. L. Hotsroox. 


HYDROPHOBIA RARE IN EGYPT. 


Until lately it was taken as granted 
that the innumerable wandering dogs of 
Cairo and Constantinople were never 
affected with hydrophobia. In 1886, 
however, a terrier, belonging to an Eng- 
lish soldier, went mad. Since then, a 
few cases of rabies have been observed 
every year in man or dog in that coun- 
try, and now cases have become quite 
numerous. 

It has been questioned whether hy- 


drophobia was known in ancient Egypt. 
There is no document bearing specially 
on this point, yet old papyri repeatedly 
call attention to the danger inherent to 
the bites of snakes, crocodiles, and dogs. 


THE COMING MAN. 


We should all be glad to have a 
glimpse of the coming man. Whether 
he is to be perfect and beautiful, free 
from disease and crime, or simply 
adapted to his environment and possess- 
ing many of the weaknesses and vices 
he now has; who can tell? Let us hope 
he will be stronger, nobler, and better. 
Dr. Brownell believes he will be bet- 
ter, and tells us, in a paper read before 
a medical socety, how. He urges “a 
higher education, and that mankind be 
taught to select mates of a physical and 
moral development that will insure a 
healthy and happy posterity.” He says 
that “ the botanist is the more thought- 
ful about the grafting of a grape on 
the soil which nourishes the embryo 
vegetation than the average parent is in 
selecting a mate and the conditions and 


atmosphere, either moral or physical, 
rom which his progeny is quickened 
and nourished. Horses,” he said, 
“show breeding in every outline. Pa- 
ternity should be the highest privilege, 
but mankind is controlled less by reason 
than by instinct. The question is not 
alone one of affinity or mutual attrac- 
tion and affection, but of physical and 
moral development, and shouid be set- 
tled by laws as sacred and inviolable as 
religion, even though they may be un- 
written.” 


PEANUTS AS A FOOD. 


Mr. C. Harpur writes of his experi- 
ence on the use of peanuts as food, to the 
“ Vegetarian ” (London), as follows: 

“A flesh-abstainer’ asks whether 
peanuts effectively replace flesh; and 
whether they contain enough oil. My 
own impression is that their chief fault 
as a staple of diet is that they contain 
rather too much oil. They have formed 
nearly half my diet for five years (the 
rest being mostly brown wheaten bread 
and apples). 

“T am not in circumstances very fav- 
orable to health, for I have to live in an 
insanitary cottage, with a stable and a 
manure heap next door, making open 
windows a doubtful benefit. So I think 
it is a point strongly in favor of my diet 
that I have been in good health all the 
time, except that I have had an attack 
of night- -blindness, probably due to the 
four months’ snow-glare. This is the 
highest village in England, and probably 
the coldest, and no doubt more oil and 
fat is needed in a diet here than else- 
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where. When I first came here the flesh- 
eaters foretold I should die in a year; 
but it seems to me that my health is, so 
far, better than the average of theirs. 
Another thing that surprised them was 
that I never ate cabbages, lettuces, po- 
tatoes, and so on. They thought vege- 
tarianism meant living on those things. 
I must add however that I have lately 
come to the conclusion that my diet 
would be improved by the addition of 
some ‘ vegetables’ in the kitchen mean- 
ing of the word. Only the supply is not 
first-class, either in quantity or quality, 
in an out-of-the-way moorland valley 
that grows nothing but zinc and lead 
ore, goitres, grouse, mutton, and 
heather.” 


MATTER AND LIFE. 


In times past matter has been re- 
garded as inert and dead unless enliv- 
ened by energy from without. Many to- 
day hold to this opinion. Bruno, the 
Italian philosopher who was burned at 
the stake for his opinions, declared that 
“matter is not that mere empty ca- 
pacity which philosophers have pict- 
ured it to be, but the universal mother 
who brings forth all things as the fruit 
of her womb; ” and Tyndall, in his Bel- 
fort address, goes a step further and de- 
clares that he “ discerns in that Matter, 
which we in our ignorance of its latent 
powers have hitherto covered with op- 
probrium, the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial jife.” Professor Crookes 
would reverse this, for he says: “ In life 
I see the promise and potency of all 
forms of matter.” 


VIVISECTION UNNECESSARY. 


By the use of the X-ray we are en- 
abled to do some things which renders 
vivisection quite unnecessary, and ulti- 
mately we shall be enabled to make it 


wholly a thing of the past. One good 
illustration is in our ability to study the 
movements of the stomach. 
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By mixing subnitrate of bismuth with 
the food the movements of the stomach 
can be seen by means of the X-rays. 

The stomach consists of two distinct 
parts—the pyloric part and the fundus. 
Over the pyloric part, while food is 
present, constriction-waves are seen con- 
tinually coursing toward the pylorus; 
the fundus is the reservoir for the food, 
and squeezes out its contents gradually 
into the pyloric part. 

The stomach is emptied by the for- 
mation, between the fundus and the 
antrum, of a long tube along which 
constrictions pass. The contents of the 
fundus are pressed into the tube and 
the tube and antrum slowly cleared of 
food by the waves above mentioned. 

The food in the pyloric portion is 
first pushed forward by the running 
wave, and then by pressure of the stom- 
ach wall is returned through the ring 
of constriction; thus the food is thor- 
oughly mixed with gastric juice, and is 
forced by an oscillating progress to the 
pylorus. 

The food in the fundus is not moved 
by peristalsis, and, consequently, is not 
mixed with the gastric juice; salivary 
digestion can, therefore, be carried on 
in this region for a considerable period 
without being stopped by the acid gas- 
tric juice. 

The pylorus does not open at the ap- 
proach of every wave, but only at regu- 
lar intervals. The arrival of a hard 
morsel not properly masticated causes 
the sphincter to open less frequently 
than normally, thus materially interfer- 
ing with the passage of the already 
liquefied food. 

Solid food remains in the antrum to 
be rubbed by the constrictions until 
triturated, or to be softened by the 
gastric juice, or later it may be forced 
into the intestine in the solid state. 

The constriction-waves have, there- 
fore, three functions—the mixing, tritu- 
ration, and expulsion of the food. 

All this has been seen by the use of 
the X-ray. It will perhaps be made 
plainer by looking at the picture of the 
stomach in some work on Physiology 
and reading the description. 
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MEDICINE AND HYGIENE IN 
CHINA. 


In China in science there has for 
ages been stagnation. The Chinaman 
has never dissected, and knows nothing 
of anatomy. His pharmacopeia con- 
tains some useful medicaments, but 
medical science is at a very low ebb. As 
to hygiene there is none. The Chinese 
live amid foul smells. The water they 
drink teems with bacteria. It is just 
this backwardness of medical science 
and this abuse of sanitation which have 
maintained the physical strength of the 
race. From childhood upward a China- 
man has by sheer strength of constitu- 
tion to hold his own against conditions 
unfavorable to life. The doctor. does 
not step in to help him to fight his bat- 
tles. As might be expected, the infant 
mortality is great; only the sound in 
constitution pull through. Thus, when 
we talk of Chinese stagnation, the word 
must be understood as applying to their 
civilization. As their population thick- 
ens, it is probable that they grow in 
power of resistance to all the diseases 
which bad sanitation brings with it. 
Of one thing we may be sure, the Chi- 
nese will not die out in the presence of 
European firewater and European dis- 
eases. Firewater they have of their 
own, and are sober. Diseases their own 
way of life has braced them to with- 
stand. They are immune. The weak 
ones die off. Natural selection, or the 
survival of the strongest, has had its 
effect. Such are the answers to the 
questions propounded by Mr. Headley 
in the last chapter of the book entitled 
“ Problems of Evolution.” 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS 
CULTURE. 


During all great wars, and even lesser 
ones, as we have abundant evidence in 
the recent conflict of our country and 
Spain, of England in South Africa, and 
of the Western nations with China, con- 
scientiousness seems to vanish from the 
majority of soldiers, and a lower group 
of faculties becomes supreme. The rea- 
son probably is that the higher faculty 


is more recently acquired and not so 
active or firmly established as the lower 
ones. Now and then, however, con- 
scientiousness prevails. A most re- 
markable illustration of this was seen 
in Renan, the French philosopher, dur- 
ing the last war between Germany and 
France. After the destructive invasion 
of his country and the burning of his 
own house by the Prussian soldiers, his 
companions were hot with sentiments of 
revenge. “No vengeance!” cried the 
great writer. “Perish France, rather! 
Perish the idea of the country! Higher 
still the kingdom of conscience and 
reason! ” 

When men can bring themselves to 
such a high ideal, even though they be 
few in number, we may expect to see an 
increased number of opponents of war. 
The universal conscience to-day con- 
demns it, and every individual revolt 
against it, like Van de Ver’s, will be 
like the drop of water trickling through 
a dyke, the removal of one brick from 
an immense edifice, or the undoing of 
a knot in the strongest net. The de- 
struction of the dyke, the edifice, and 
the net will have begun. 

“The refusal (to serve as a soldier) 
will be followed by an increasing num- 
ber of refusals,” says Tolstoi. “ And 
when there have been enough, suddenly 
the very men (and they are legion), the 
very men who yesterday still said that 
we cannot live without war, will declare 
that they have for a long time been 
proclaiming its stupidity and immoral- 
ity, and that they advise everybody to 
follow the example of Van de Ver. 
And of war and armies, as they actually 
exist to-day, only the memory will re- 
main.” 

Franklin said there was never a good 
war or a bad peace. This may have been 
an extreme statement, but if Conscien- 
tiousness and the reasoning powers be 
highly developed, we shall find that 
there are other and better ways of gain- 
ing the end sought by war. Our Phre- 
nologists, who understand what this 
organ is for, should call attention to its 
culture whenever they have oppor- 
tunity. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
YOUNG AND PROMISING. 
By Uncte Joe. 
No. 560.—Frank A. Palen, Kingston, itive types. Fortunately he has a 


N. Y.—Among the many different healthy organization; hence, he can en- 
types of lads who visit our consulting joy the expression of his mental facul- 


No. 560.—FRANK A. PALEN, KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Age 334 years, weighs 30 pounds, Head Circumference 193¢, Height 13g, Length 12}¢. 


The lines indicate the strong points of development. 


room, we find that little Frank A. Palen ties without much fear of breaking 
is one of the large-headed, active, ex- down or of giving up life altogether. 
ecutive, restless, knowing, and inquis- He is in his element when he is allowed 
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to do just what he wants, and many 
times a day he would like to drive such 
a bargain with those who have his in- 
terests at heart. 

He is about as restless a boy as we 
have seen, and his head indicates this 
in a full degree. The width is remark- 
able, and he shows more than ordinary 
power for one so young, and it is not 
easy to thoroughly comprehend the full 
meaning of the questions he asks. His 
memory is remarkable; it is not safe to 
say anything before him that is not in- 
tended for him to hear, for he will re- 
tain what he hears with remarkable 
avidity. Eventuality is so fully devel- 
oped that it shows distinctly that he 
will have no difficulty in life to impress 
his mind with what he has once heard 
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study. He will learn a great deal by 
seeing and observing, and will not be 
content to be put off with any excuse 
from other people with the notion that 
he is too young to know a thing. 

He will not hesitate to defend him- 
self, for his sense of courage is very 
strong, and he has so much push and 
energy that he will go right ahead and 
enter into the spirit of his defense, and 
conquer or die in the attempt. “Seldom 
do we find so many powers developed at 
the same age as his own, for, as a rule, 
one section grows into activity first be- 
fore another group has had time to 
catch up or become exercised. It will 
be all the harder for this lad to be re- 
strained and kept a little boy, for he has 
so much of the spirit of the man in him 


No. 560.—FRANK A. PALEN. 


er seen. He will have to be held in 
eheck and allowed to grow physically 
before he puts in many hours a day in 


that he will not see why he should not 
be treated as one and allowed to have 
his own way. 
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Firmness is a very actively developed 
faculty, and it will work with other 
qualities in such a way as to make him 
very forceful, dictatorial, self-opinion- 
ated, and persevering in his efforts. 
He will have tremendous battles in his 
own mind, for one power will seek to 
have supremacy over another. His 
Secretiveness is large, and he will prob- 
ably be able to carry his own ideas and 
plans of*work in his mind without re- 
vealing them to others. Acquisitiveness 
is another faculty that will call for at- 
tention. It will show in the acquisition 
of wealth and also for intellectual 
knowledge ; thus, he will store up ideas, 
and bring them out when they are ap- 
propriate and can be put into practical 
use. 

He will ask questions faster than they 
can be answered ; in fact, he will be able 
to answer his own questions more 
quickly than those people who will try 
to stammer out some explanation. He 
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has a head full of inventions, and will 
make a remarkable man in several re- 
spects. He is not wanting in philan- 
thropic ideas; consequently, if he were 
to devote himself to the study of medi- 
cine, the likelihood is that he would 
have the largest practice in his neigh- 
borhood, but it may be that he will want 
to make money faster than he can make 
it by study, and for this reason he may 
prefer to go into business on a large 
scale, and become an influential man 
through this means. 

He must not be treated like ordinary 
boys, but be educated according to his 
organization, and given a chance to de- 
velop his originality, his ingenuity, his 
mechanical and mercantile ideas. He 
must be allowed to grow gradually into 
manhood so that his physique will have 
a good start. He should play with 
younger rather than older children than 
himself, so that he need not imitate the 
older ways of the children. 


—_—_q-——_—————. 


HIGHWAYS OF MENTAL GROWTH IN CHILDHOOD. 
Part III. 


The mentation of a child of five is not 
in any important sense a reflex,a mirror, 
as it were, of external realities. Peo- 
ple have in truth always realized this; 
they have known that a child’s mind is 
fanciful; which means that it is not co- 
ordinated with its environment, but 
constructs an inner world without much 
regard for that which is outer. But 
mind has been given man to correlate 
him in harmonious relations with the 
things which condition his well-being; 
and in order that this purpose may be 
realized most effectively, most securely, 
nature spends twenty years, more or 
less, in perfecting its appliances. 

Finally, there is something like a 
gradual ascent from things complex in 
the affection side of the mind. For the 
child of three weeks the feeling scale 
has but few tones in it; sensations are 
merely pleasant or unpleasant. His food 
and the people who care for him excite 
somatic pleasure or else give pain; this 


and nothing more. At two years this 
fundamental self-feeling has become 
differentiated into pure egoism, fear, 
anger, and the like; while curiosity, joy, 
and possibly sympathy have made their 
appearance. But the intensest of all 
feelings, even at this age, are those that 
relate immediately to self. The child 
is concentric, selfish; he shows little or 
no appreciation of or regard for the 
pleasures and pains of others. By the 
fourth year, though, there is a prophecy 
of genuine altruism, of other-regarding 
tendencies, as Drummond would say. 
And there is, too, a dawning of some- 
thing like esthetic emotion. This has 
grown stronger at eight, and has become 
differentiated into more subtle cen- 
tripetal emotions, so to speak. And the 
transformations at adolescence finally 
complete the labors of development; the 
highest, most delicate, most complex 
emotions, those which ally the indi- 
vidual to truth and beauty and right for 
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their own worth, have become firmly es- 
tablished in the mind. They serve as 
controlling forces over the lower and 
more selfish impulses. Last of all, re- 
ligion is born into the soul, the most 
involved of all emotional states, and the 
one which in good part gives tone and 
direction to the whole life. The child 
has come ultimately into possession of 
his human—yea, divine—inheritance. 
This, in brief, is the general course of 
development; the principal highways 
may be at least dimly discerned. The 
mind must journey by these routes; it 
has no option to do otherwise. We 
know well to-day that the child’s body 
must in its formative process retrace the 
steps which have been taken in the cre- 
ation of the human body throughout 
racial history; and we are coming to see 
that this is the method by which the 
Creator works in developing not only 
the corporeal part of man’s nature, but 
the mental as well. It is necessary to 
say this here, since a rational system of 


training must be based upon such a con- 


ception. Education cannot divert the 
child mind from the course marked out 
by nature for it to follow; it can only 
help it along more rapidly, aiding it to 
overcome obstacles by the way, and pre- 
venting it from arrest of growth some- 
where while en route. A child, then, 
cannot become an adult unless he, as his 
kind have ever done, pass through the 
childish epoch. There has been no way 
found by which you can make a frog of 
a tadpole, except by allowing it to work 
its way through and out of the fish 
stage. If you cut off its tail in order to 
hasten the growth of its legs, you will, 
by disturbing the plan of nature, pre- 
vent, as Dr. Hall says, the child of the 
frog from ever attaining unto the adult 
estate. 

In conformity with these principles, 
education must in the early years be 
principally motor, employing the hands; 
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the mind will grow keen and vigorous 
in the measure that it is called upon to 
guide the child in attaining ends of a 
motor character. Only in the later 
stages of development should purely 
mental studies be introduced. Again, 
the young must be indulged in a large 
amount of spontaneity, of freedom, of 
excess in fact, for this is essential to the 
expansion of the personality in all an- 
gles. The home and the school ought 
to encourage a wealth of action in the 
early years, even though much of this 
is not in perfect harmony with adult 
standards; nature plainly indicates that 
complete adjustment is not desirable 
until maturity is reached. Early adapta- 
tion usually means early arrest, in in- 
dividuals as in races; what is wanted is 
great amplitude of possibility in the 
child, and then let the particular envi- 
ronment in which he is placed slowly 
determine through natural selection 
what characteristics are fittest to sur- 
vive. Complementary to this principle 
of training is another, that education 


‘should proceed from fundamental to 


accessory in both motor and mental ac- 
tivities. Large, coarse motor adjust- 
ments only should be required at the 
outset; fine, delicate manipulations of 
all sorts being left until the educational 
process is quite well along. So, too, 
difficult analytic studies should not be 
forced upon the child before adoles- 
cence; he will make as great headway in 
grammar in one year at twelve or four- 
teen as in three years if it be begun at 
seven or eight. In general, the edu- 
cator, whether parent or teacher, must 
seek to present to the child materials of 
training in an order determined not by 
their logical relationships so much as 
by the sequence in which the powers 
and interests make their appearance in 
the developmental processes.—Profes- 
sor M. O’Shea in “The Humani- 


tarian.” 
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People of Note. 


A COMPARISON OF HEADS. 


A great deal can be discovered by 
the comparison of heads. 

The two characters that illustrate this 
article go to show two different types 
of heads. 

The one is a practical, commercial, 
ambitious general in his work, while 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY CODMAN POTTER, D.D., LL.D. 


the other is practical, aggressive, and 
spiritual in his labor. Where comes the 
difference? If we draw a line in about 
the centre of the forehead, we see that 
the principal development of one head is 
below this line, while that of the second 


head lies above this line. Those per- 
sons who think there is no possibility 
of distinguishing between men by the 
shape of their heads have nothing to 
say, for they know nothing of what this 
difference means; they can only assert 
that Phrenology is a pseudo-science; 


but when we take into account the two 
characters (speaking phrenologically) of 
the Right Rev. Henry Codman Potter, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the New York 
Diocese, and Mr. Richard Croker, head 
of Tammany, we realize scientifically 
their interests in life are different; that 
they represent different classes of men; 
that the minute you size up two such 


A HIGH HEAD. 


characters you know you are in the 
presence of men who work for different 
objects in life, are actuated by different 
motives; their pleasures are diametri- 
cally opposed, and their beliefs are not 
alike. 

Who is able to understand these two 
men so well as those who are able to 
recognize the cranial and, hence, the 
cerebral difference of these two repre- 
sentatives of New York life? All the 
features of the face are different. The 
eyes, nose, and mouth have their sig- 
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nificance. We have no desire to criticise 
in the least the actions or work of the 
two men; we wish simply to point out 
how a person, by a careful examination 
and measurement of heads, can arrive 
at the same conclusions as we have in 
regard to their developments. Both are 
men who are terribly in earnest; both 
are men who are influential—who are, 
in fact, generals in two armies. Both 
are men who are aggressive in their 
efforts. Both are men who are leaders 
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superior qualities that are arranged or 
located in the top of the head, and give 
height in the region of Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, and Spirituality. 

Both have a fluency of Language to 
explain their views in life, yet the sub- 
ject-matter is vastly different; one gath- 
ers facts from the surroundings and 
physical objects of material life, the 
other uses his eloquence in directing and 
pointing the thoughts of others to and 
around such subjects as are spiritual 





MR. RICHARD CROKER. 


in certain classes of society; both are 
men who are masters in their work; 
both are men who are public characters 
and are well known. Both men are 
earnest in carrying out every detail of 
their work. Wherein, then, lies the 
difference? Principally, we reply, in 
the organization of their vrains. The 
one gathers interest and impulse around 
the ear, an inch above ,an inch be- 
hind, and an inch in front, making a 
kind of square; the other gathers im- 
pulse, inspiration, and interest in the 


A BROAD HEAD. 


and reverential, religious and philan- 
thropic. The heads of both men are 
broad, yet the head of one man is com- 
paratively low, while the-other is broad 
and comparatively high. Both are firm 
and positive, yet they are positive about 
matters that are relatively worldly and 
spiritual in trend. One makes up his 
mind and gets others to assist him in 
carrying out his work on a broad and 
commercial basis; the other is firm in 
carrying out philanthropical ideas for 
the amelioration of the race and of hu- 
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manity, and displays thoughtfulness, 
charity, and consideration. 

Both men have a keen sense of wit; 
the one is polished and refined, the 
other is more physical and worldly. 
Both have keen perceptive intellects, 
but the intellect of one is concerned to 
grasp all this world’s goods which can- 
not be taken away; the other one’s per- 
ceptive qualities are based upon direct- 
ing the lives and interests of others to 
higher and more intellectual and sacred 
subjects. 

The lips of these two gentlemen are 
different; the one has a curve down- 
ward, the other a curve in the centre; 
both are firm and have thin lips, which 
mean strength and will-power. With 
one there is dogged tenacity, and the 
basilar faculties centre largely in the 
mouth; in the other the social and 
spiritual faculties are centred in the 
curved outlines, which, instead of being 
straight or only dipped at the corners, 
are curved with affection and supreme 
reverence in the centre. The eyes of 
the two men differ considerably; the 
one has a confident, assuring look; the 
other has a reverential aspect. Thus, 
we see some of the salient characteristics 
that mark two representative men and 
account for the difference that we recog- 
nize from a scientific standpoint. 

J. A. Fowler. 


MADAME VON KLENNER. 


Great advances have been made in 
the musical profession during the last 
few years and we are glad to say that 
scientists on the Continent have in 
about five hundred cases proved the 
location of the organ of Tune. 

This faculty has been observed for the 
past one hundred years and considered 
to be a recognized centre of the brain, 
and we hail with pleasure the investi- 
gations made in Germany on this fac- 
ulty of the mind. 

When we had the pleasure of inter- 
viewing Madame Von Klenner for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, we took oc- 
casion to point out in what way her 
qualities displayed themselves and we 
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found several very interesting traits of 
character. For the benefit of our read- 
ers we invite their attention to the 
breadth of her head at the lower angle 
of the brow across the eyes, where Time, 
Tune, Weight and Order are located. 
These give to her mind power to under- 
stand, express and teach music in a 
systematic manner. 

Many persons of genius are so car- 
ried away with their ideas that they fail 
to be practical or scientific, but here is 
a lady eminently gifted in the ability to 
lay out her ideas with order and pre- 
cision. The base of her brain gives her 
executive power and ability to use her 
energy with her gifts in a remarkable 
way. She not only shows spirit, ani- 
mation and executiveness in her work, 
but she has that double power of in- 
spiring her pupils with the same ele- 
ments, and, consequently, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand or perceive how her 
pupils advance so rapidly. The arch of 
the eye is well filled out; there is also a 
full development between the eyes 
which is highly beneficial to a musician, 
as the form of the note is quickly recog- 
nized by the development of Form. 

It is high from the opening of the ear 
to the development of Firmness, Ven- 
eration, and Benevolence; hence, the 
moral brain has a strong influence in 
regulating the affairs or force of her 
basilar brain. Intuition, too, is well de- 
veloped, which gives her ample power to 
understand the characteristics of people 
with whom she comes in contact. She 
makes a study of each individual pupil, 
and gets at the keynote and the salient 
characteristics of all her clientéle. En- 
thusiasm is one very strong feature of 
her character; she does heartily what- 
ever she undertakes to accomplish. She 
works hard because she knows that 
nothing can be done in this life without 
personal attention and individual effort, 
and she becomes so thoroughly imbued 
with whatever she is engaged in, that 
she forgets everything else around her 
and carries everything before her. 

She is one of the most celebrated 
teachers of the city of New York, and 
is bound to meet with the full credit 
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that she deserves. She teaches the the union of the above nationalities 
Viardot-Garcia method of singing, and manifests itself in Madame Von Klen- 





Courtesy of The Musical Conrier. 
MADAME KATHERINE E, VON KLENNER, VOCALIST. 


her inheritance is remarkable. On her ner; thus, from her parents and grand- 
mother’s side she has French ancestry, parents she has inherited the character- 
while from her father she has inherited istics of the Welsh, Dutch, French, and 
English and Welsh characteristics, and English; and, having -been born in 
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Rochester, N. Y., and reared in this 
country, she has partaken of the Ameri- 
can characteristics in her versatility of 
mind, adaptability of talent, and power 
to adopt herself to all positions in life. 

When we remarked that she had the 
elements of long life, Madame Von 
Klenner asked what we called old age. 
We replied that eighty was a good age. 
“Oh,” said Madame, “my mother’s 
mother lived to be ninety, while a great- 
grandparent lived to be one hundred 
and three.” 

The names of Paddocks and Gilder- 
see, Hewlett and Nostrand, are well- 
known people among her ancestry. She 
has come from Revolutionary stock, and 
she is eligible to belong to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution as well 
as the Daughters of the New England 
Society. Madame Von Klenner has had 
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a wide experience abroad, having sung 
in Africa, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Hungary, the British Isles, and also 
America. She has held classes at Chau- 
tauqua Lake and other centres of intel- 
lectual culture. 

Madame Von Klenner, during the 
Paris Exposition, won high honors, as 
the world has already heard, and in 
nearly every State in the Union she has 
representative pupils of her method of 
teaching. She is perfectly familiar with 
the music and languages of many coun- 
tries, as the music that we have been 
privileged to hear her sing at the New 
York Press Club and New York 
State Mothers’ Club at Buffalo indi- 
cated. She teaches in four languages. 
Her husband, Captain Von Klenner, is 
an Austrian nobleman closely allied to 
one of the royalties of Europe. 

J. A. FOWLER. 


_—_——__@q____ 


How Can We Study Phrenology ? 
THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVE SKULL. 


By Jresstr A. Fow er. 


During a tour through Australia, one 
of my greatest objects was to examine 
the crania of the natives in their nat- 
ural surroundings of life, and note their 
ethnological differences, and I had good 


opportunities offered to me. I found 
that in manners and customs the abo- 
rigines strongly resembled the African 
negroes; the differences being that the 
African is a sooty black, the Australian 
has—while black—a coppery tint. The 
hair of the negro is scant in quantity, 
and woolly in texture, while that of the 
Australian is generally wavy, never 
woolly. As a rule the negro is almost 
entirely devoid of beard and whiskers, 
while the native of the island-continent 
is abundantly supplied with both; so 
that it may be said that the negro is one 
of the least, and the Australian native 
one of the most, hairy of men. There 
is a strong probability in favor of the 
hypothesis that the differences between 
the two have resulted from a cross of 
blood. 


I found that the Australian natives 
differ from every other race of men in 
features, complexion, habits, and lan- 
guage, though their color and features 
unite them to the African type; 
and their long, black, silky hair has a 
resemblance to the Malay. The natives 
are of middle height, perhaps a little 
above it; they are slender in make, with 
long arms and legs. The cast of face is 
between the African and the Malay. 
The forehead unusually narrow and re- 
treating; the eyes small, black, and 
deep-set ; the nose much depressed at the 
upper part between the eyes, and wid- 
ened at the base, which I was told was 
done in infancy by the mother, the nat- 
ural shape being aquiline; the cheek 
bones are high; the mouth large and 
furnished with strong, well-set teeth ; 
the chin frequently retreats ; the neck is 
thin and short. The color usually ap- 
proaches a deep reddish-black, but vary- 
ing much in shade, from intense black 
to reddish-black, and individuals of 
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pure blood are sometimes as light-col- 
ored as mulattoes. The most striking 
distinction is their hair, which is fine 
and disposed to wave. Their beards or 
whiskers are more abundant than those 
of the whites. Their heads are dolicho- 
cephalic or narrow in shape, and show 
defective or retreating foreheads. Their 
jaws are wide, and rather massive and 
prognathous ; their nasals are broad and 
flat ; and they have but a small internal 
capacity, probably 75 cub. in. of brain 
substance. 

The points of resemblance between 
the aborigines and African negroes are 
their systems of witchcraft; the admit- 
tance of adult males to the rights of 
manhood through the medium of mys- 
terious and very cruel ceremonies; the 
facts relating to marriage; the customs 
respecting burials; the singular prac- 
tice of mutual avoidance between son- 
in-law and mother-in-law ; the dread of 
hair falling into the hands of an enemy ; 
the mode of tossing water into the 
mouth; and several other similar cus- 
toms, from which it would appear that 
both peoples, far apart as are Africa and 
Australia, have originally learned all 
these things from the same source. 
There are also many words used by the 
Australians which are apparently at 
least of the same root-words as used by 
the Africans, to express the same ideas. 
Such words as woman, breasts, milk, 
mother, water, rain, mouth, tongue, eat, 
drink, are all traceable to the same root 
whence words meaning the same thing 
in Africa seem to have come. For the 
foregoing reasons there seems to be no 
doubt that the Australian is by descent 
a negro, With a strong cross in him of 
some other race; but of what race no 
sufficient evidence has yet been ob- 
tained. They are far from being as fine 
a race as the North American abor- 
igines. 

During my stay of over a year in Aus- 
tralia I had the opportunity of seeing 
many of them, and of taking measure- 
ments. None of them were above 5 ft. 
10 in. in height, and it was very rare 
to see one above 5 ft. 8 in. 
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The average measurements of some of 
their heads were as follows: 


HEADS OF ABORIGINES. 
INCHES. 


Average Circumference .......21 to 21% 


Distance from the Orifice in 
Temporal bone to Nasal bone 5%, to 6 
From Orifice to crown of head. 6 to 6% 
From Orifice to Occiput....... 4 to 4% 
From Nasal to Occiput 
Circumference over centres of 
ossification of Frontal and 
Parietal bones 


The skull of the average aboriginal, 
as seen in the accompanying outline, 
has a distinctly marked and character- 
istic form. The measurements indicate 
width and prominence in the anterior 
inferior portion of the frontal bone, 
where is located the frontal sinus, and 
where the perceptive centres are also 
recognized as being located. This 
cranial and cerebral development gives 
them their facility in hunting their 
game, and providing for their temporal 
wants in the bush and on the rivers. 
Their wants being few, their superior 
or reasoning faculties have not been 
called out. These perceptive centres be- 
ing largely represented, the aborigines 
are thus dexterous with the hand and 
in all the perceptive arts, and wide- 
awake to catch their game. They have 
good balancing power, and can run with 
the . fastest, and are such excellent 
marksmen that they seldom lose a shot, 
and are wonderfully efficient in throw- 
ing the boomerang and spear. Their 
centre for locality is large, and their 
power to localize landmarks is prover- 
bial. They possess the intuitive capacity 
to judge of human character, to form 
impressions and come to conclusions 
from practical observations. The cer- 
ebellum is large; in fact, the occipital 
region is not deficient at all, but is very 
influential. Along the centre line of 
the superior ridge of the parietal bones 
from the nasal to the occiput, the skull 
is pointedly developed, but on either 
side there is a falling away, until the 
parietal arch causes quite a ridge in the 
lateral portion of the skull. The jaw 
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protrudes, which draws a marked dis- 
tinction between the white and the black 
race. 

Some of the African skulls I meas- 
ured presented a total effacement of the 
posterior portion of the sagittal, and the 
lateral portions of the coronal sutures. 
The ali-sphenoids only just touch the 
parietals. The proportion of the 
height of the skull to its length is the 
same in ratio as that of the breadth of 
the skull, both being very low. The 
parietal region was not so low as that 
of the Tasmanian skulls. A noticeable 
ridge runs across the middle of the 
frontal bone and the fore part of the 
sagittal suture. 


SKULLS OF ABORIGINES, 
INCHES. 

Average Circumference .......20% to 21 
Distance from Nasal to Occi- 

MD 695-00 66s00 605 tae4 tens00—e 11¥, to 12 
From Orifice in Temporal bone 

on Right to Orifice on Left 

ee rr me 11 tolly, 
From Orifice to Nasal bone.... 54% to 51% 
Length from root of Nasal 

bone to Inferior portion of 

Inferior Maxillary 
Width of Frontal bone over 

orbit 5 
From Orifice to Occiput....... 54% to 54% 
Length of half the Inferior 

Maxillary bone 4 
Fiontal angle varies from....35 to 40 deg. 


I visited the schools, and from the 
quickness displayed by some of the little 
fellows, and from what I saw of those 
that were older, we cannot but consider 
them as having a fair intellectual 
capacity. I was told at the stations that 
the children there learn reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, more easily than 
white children. A letter, of which I 
have a copy, written by one of the abor- 
iginal girls, would reflect credit upon 
any girl of her age, no matter what may 
have been her birthplace. 


THE CHILDREN. 


When the native children are born 
they are as white as Europeans, some 
become black in about two weeks, others 
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take from two to eight years to become 
thoroughly black. 

Some little boys of five and six years 
old have as much hair on the cheeks as 
a European of seventeen. 

The child is usually nursed for a 
much longer period than is the custom 
among white people. Infanticide is 
common. Whether it is extensively 


Photo by Lloyd T. Williams, 


AUSTRALIAN SKULL (FRONT SIDE). 


practised or not depends altogether up- 
on the ease or difficulty with which food 
can be procured for the tribe. 

Children are not supposed to have 
souls until they are five years old. At 
a very early age the child must begin 


to seek food for itself. The father in- 
structs it in the art of digging for the 
larvae of insects, and grubs. He 
teaches it how to catch fish, throw the 
boomerang and the toy spear. Children 
are simply kept under control by super- 
stitious dread, but are never chastised. 
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NAMING CHILDREN. 


The first child is generally named af- 
ter the parent, father or mother, as the 
case may be. After that, children are 
named after some animal which may 
happen to be near at the time of their 
birth. One native was named Ber-uke 
(kangaroo-rat), one of these animals 
having crossed the floor at the time of 
the child’s birth. Poleerong (cherry- 
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life. When he is admitted to the man- 
hood rank in his tribe, he receives an 
entirely new name; and if his career 
should be marked by any striking event, 
he will then receive a name more worthy 
of him, and his old name will be entire- 
ly forgotten. Nicknames are often 
given, and the natives are very happy 
in their effort to choose names that apt- 
ly describe peculiarities of face or char- 
acteristic ways of walking or speaking. 


SIDE VIEW OF AUSTRALIAN SKULL. 


tree) was so named because he was born 
under a cherry tree. Weing-paru (fire 
and water) because the hat took fire and 
was extinguished by water. 

Girls are named after flowers. Peo- 
ple often exchange names; not, how- 
ever, until they have been permitted to 
do so by the Great Council. A curious 
custom exists that a person’s name is 
not mentioned while the days of mourn- 
ing last, which, with some tribes, are 
prolonged several months. 

The name the child is given is not the 
one by which he will be known in after 


Name of Tribe. 
Port Darwin 
Raffles Bay 
Gudang 
Ngurla 


Kangaroo, 


Langootpa 
Teepoogee 
Ipamoo 
Mungaroo 


Opossum. 
Macmilla 
Mungular 
Omara 
Wallumbene 


LANGUAGES. 


The aborigines have over two hun- 
dred distinct languages, and I was told 
that the real number will probably ap- 
proach nearer to five hundred. By 
these are meant mere dialects. To 
show how widely these dialects differ I 
will give you several words with their 
equivalents as spoken by the various 
tribes coming from different parts of 
the Australian continent, as specimens. 
I will take such words as kangaroo, 
opossum, a young man, baby: 

Baby. 

Laree. 
Geelarak. 
Ingara. 
Mulgani. 


Young Man. 
Mullenjin 
Ominaman 


Tpunga 
Bukali 
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Some sentences showing the idiom of 
their language may be interesting. A 
kangaroo is feeding in the scrub. 

Native translation: There kangaroo 
is feeding thick one scrub. 

Get me my spear and I will kill him. 

Native translation: Hand me here 
my spear; him kill I will. 

I am going to pour out the water. 

Native translation: To pour out go- 
ing am I the water. 

The only words for numerals are: 

One—Coornoo. 

Two—Mundroo. 

Three—Paracoola. 

When they wish to express a greater 
number they add together the words 
given above: 

Four—Mundroo-la, mundroo-la. 

Five—Mundroo, mundroo, coornoo; 
i.e., twice two and one. 

Six—Mundroo-la, mundroo-la, mun- 
droo-la; i.e., thrice two. 

Ten—Mundroo-la, five times re- 
peated. 

From ten to twenty the term Mur- 
rathidna, from Murra (hands), and 
Thidna (feet), is used, and the fingers 
and toes are brought into requisition. 
After twenty they show by signs that it 
is a great many, an innumerable quan- 
tity, for at twenty their arithmetic is 
exhausted. 

As elsewhere it is very common for 
white men to give native names to 
places, or retain names of rivers and 
mountains. I found in many of these 
the custom among the natives of repeat- 
ing a word or a sound, to give force or 
emphasis to the idea. For instance, the 
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river which flows through Melbourne is 
the Yarra-Yarra, i.e., flowing, flowing ; 
or ever flowing. Other streams may go 
dry, but this one never. 

I found, in traveling through the 
country, many places named according 
to this rule; such as Bet-Bet, Burrum- 
Burrum. This last is the name of a 
parish, and signifies “ very muddy.” 

At Sydney I was struck with the 
native name Woolloomooloo, the name of 
a suburb of that city. I found, in 
studying the peculiarities of the native 
language, that it could not be otherwise 
spelt and convey a correct native sound 
to the ear, for, while the sound of “u” 
enters very largely into their language, 
it has always with them the same sound 
as our “oo.” The language is beautiful 
when spoken by the natives. 


IXTINCTION OF THE RACE. 


What the rifle has failed to do, in- 
toxicants and diseases, some of them of 
the most loathsome kind, all unknown 
previously to the blacks, have done and 
destroyed these poor creatures by thou- 
sands. With these destructive forces at 
work for the last half-century or more, 
the native population has been in all the 
settled portions of Victoria, New South 
Wales and South Australia, largely 
swept off. With the mere fragment 
that remains, the government and peo- 
ple of the present day are dealing more 
kindly. 

A part of the remnant is gathered 
upon reservations, such as the Corran- 
derik and Mologa, and other stations. 


——— 


THREE FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 


“ Three friends are useful to us—a can- 
did friend, a faithful friend, and a friend 
who will listen to what we say; who will 
consider of what is said to him, and who 





speaks little, but to the purpose. Also 
three are pernicious—the hypocrite, the 
flatterer, and the great talker.”—‘* The 
People’s Health Journal.” 
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‘7 believe that many of its teachings (Phrenology), prominently the plurality of cerebral 
organs, will gradually be absorbed by physiology of the brain and mental science.” 


THE HEALTH BOARD REPORT. 


Some important truisms have recently 
been published just along the line that 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has ad- 
vanced for many years concerning 
health and disease. October 11th the 
“New York Journal” commented on 
the Health Board Report for September. 
The report shows that 1,418 human be- 
ings died during the past year in the 
city of New York. Out of this number 
775 were men and 643 women. Dur- 
ing the same period 1,475 babies were 
born, being an apparent increase of 57. 
But the report further reveals the fact 
that 122 were born dead. 


“ Owing to the fact of false conditions 
of life, ignorance of mothers, brutality 
or untaught fathers, and inherited dis- 
ease.” 


Comments “The Journal”: Among 
the deaths 143 infants died of congen- 





ital debility, which means, says the same 
writer: 


“That the parents should never have 
been married.” 


Six hundred and forty-six children 
died before they had reached the age of 
five. 


“That means simply wholesale mur- 
der of children, due to ignorance, lack 
of good doctors among the poor, lack of 
decent food, abominable tenements, and 
other causes which would fill pages.” 


Two hundred and fifty-six babies died 
under one year of age. 


“ This horrible death-rate among babies 
is too sad, too criminal to be discussed 
with patience. Of course, a few babies— 
one per cent. or two per cent,” says the 
same writer—‘ the world is better off 
that they are dead.” “Of the infants 
that have died, many are the most valu- 
able born. For it is the child with the 
well-developed brain that succumbs most 
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easily to disease, especially diseases based 
on wrong feeling. The well-developed 
brain takes up a great part of the blood- 
supply in infancy—more than half of it. 
It demands thorough nutrition. The 
stupid baby, with dull intellect, often 
outlives the unfortunate little creature 
whose better mental equipment has un- 
fitted it for the first struggles of life.” 


The above idea is phrenological to 
the core. 

Another phrenological truism is the 
following comment regarding middle 
life and old age: 


“Of the 1,418 people who died, only 11 
per cent. lived to be sixty-five years old 
—at that age every man should be at his 
very best mentally, and he should be in 
perfect condition physically. 

“Among men who really amount to 
anything in the great work of the world, 
sixty-five years of age marks usually the 
real beginning of a useful career. It is 
the age at which a man begins to give 
his fellow-creatures the full benefit of 
the work which he has done throughout 
his life, his study, his effort at original 
thinking. 

“Do you doubt this? How about Glad- 
stone, whose reputation was made after 
sixty-five? How about the present Pope, 
whose great work has been done since 
that age? How about Von Moltke, Bis- 
marck, Helmholtz, Herbert Spencer, and 
the whole army of intellectual giants of 
history?” 

It is certainly grievous to read of so 
many excellent men and women who die 
between fifty and sixty when their ex- 
perience would and should have been 
given to the world for twenty years 
longer. Alas! for ignorance. 


THE GOSPEL OF HARD WORK. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL con- 
gratulates President Roosevelt on his 
Chicago speech. L. R. Meekins, in the 
“ New York Journal ” reports: 
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“It is one of the interesting contradic- 
tions of this age that while the comforts 
and luxuries of life are increasing to an 
amazing extent, and while devices and 
inventions save an enormous amount of 
labor and enable a man to do more in a 
given time than at any other age in the 
world’s history, the real necessity for 
hard, earnest toil has in no way been 
diminished. It is easy to say that any 
man can get along with less effort and 
that he can pass his years with satisfac- 
tion. So he can. But merely getting 
along, and seeing the hours go with 
nothing but the fulfilment of ordinary 
gratifications, is not life in its high and 
true sense. We see the fact illustrated 
every day—we have it shown in a superb 
degree in the career of our new President. 

“So, when Mr. Roosevelt, in his famous 
Chicago speech, proclaimed the strenuous 
life, he was but repeating in modern 
phrase the lesson of the ages. ‘I wish 
to preach,’ he said in his address of April, 
1899, “not the doctrine of ignoble ease, 
but the doctrine of the strenuous life; 
the life of toil and effort, of labor and 
strife; to preach that highest form of 
success which comes not to the man who 
desires mere easy peace, but to the man 
who does not shirk from hardship, or 
from bitter toil, and who, out of these, 
wins the splendid, ultimate triumph.’ 

“This gospel Mr. Roosevelt has fol- 
lowed. A weakling in his youth, he be- 
came strong by determined exercise and 
right living. Not gifted with a brilliant 
intellect, he has done more with his 
talents than a genius. Placed beyond 
creature wants by the happy accident of 
birth, he has toiled harder, longer, and 
better than a wage-earner who must 
work for his bread. 

“It is the vogue to refer to President 
Roosevelt as a typical American. It has 
a pleasant sound, but it is an exaggera- 
tion. Even in this land of magical 
careers he is an exceptional American. 
Such grit as he has shown belongs to 
no country. Beaconsfield showed it in 
England. M. Witte has shown it in Rus- 
sia. Modern history affords instances 
that prove the widening of opportunity 
in every part of the world, and the sure 
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rewards which come to strenuous work- 
ers even in the face of the barriers of 
class and caste.” 

Lynn Roby Meekins. 


The Melbourne “ Age” of July 22d 
takes occasion to air itself in a little 
sarcasm at the expense of Phrenology, 
but the writer has evidently not studied 
very deeply, or the remarks would not 
have been made in such an unskilful 
manner. 

The writer says: “ Everyone is famil- 
iar with the claims of the Phrenologist, 
who by a skilful manipulation of the 
cranium reads our ‘ bumps’ for us and 
gratifies our vanity by assuring us that 
we possess all the virtues under the sun, 
or rudely shatters our aspirations by in- 
dicating the absence of this or that or 
the other element of good character or 
mental equipoise, but in the rapid 
march of science the Phrenologist bids 
fair to be left behind. For the future 
we shall not be under the necessity of 
applying the measuring tape to a man’s 
skull to find out what is in it, but it will 
be sufficient to look with a trained eye 
at the most prominent feature of his 
face.” The writer goes on to explain 
some of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics to be found in the nose, mouth, chin, 
etc. He does not, apparently, under- 
stand the principle which gives our feat- 
ures their character ; namely, the devel- 
opment of the brain above. 

In a keen, active brain we find that 
the face is full of meaning. What do 
we learn by this? Namely, that the 
brain is more to be trusted than the 
features of the face, for it cannot de- 
ceive so completely the person who 
reads its significations. A person may 
smile and talk plausibly, and another 
may be carried away by such actions 


and language, but the head remains un- 
changed, and therefore can be more sci- 
entifically examined. While we cannot 
discountenance the significance of the 
study of the face, we realize that we 
must ignore the importance of the 
study of the brain. 

In the Melbourne “ Argus” of July 
22d we have been handed a paragraph 
by our Melbourne graduate, Mr. Cross, 
which explains the advances made on 
educational reform in Victoria. In re- 
sponding to the toast of Parliament 
proposed by the Mayor of Horsham, Mr. 
Gurr, Minister of Public Instruction, 
claimed that his government was doing 
all that could be done for agricultural 
interests. The government would, in a 
few weeks, propose to Parliament legis- 
lation for the radical reform of the edu- 
cational system in almost every direc- 
tion; and in the way of making the 
system more efficient and more practi- 
cal, it was proposed to alter the curricu- 
lum of education, which was altogether 
on wrong lines, and to bring into ex- 
istence a system of national education 
under which the children of the State 
would pass from class to class in the 
primary schools and from the primary 
schools to the technical schools, in 
which they would receive a sound train- 
ing in the elements of whatever trade 
they proposed to follow. 

Special provision would be made for 
the giving of technical education in 
agriculture in the country schools. 
The way would also be opened for the 
poorest child, if sufficiently clever and 
with the requisite ambition, to pass 
right on from the State schools to the 
university. The advantages which 
would thus be placed at the disposal of 
the popes poorest as well as the 
rich*st of the State—will readily be 
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seen, and a way will be opened for the 
attaining of talent, and no barrier will 
stand in the way of those who really de- 
sire to rise to the top of educational 
fame. 

Phrenology is able to point out what 
‘aspirants are likely to succeed in such 
work. We congratulate such an ad- 
‘vancement in individual work, indi- 
vidual ideals of school advancement, as 
it is progress in the right direction. 





o 


THE HEAD OF LAURA BRIDG- 
MAN. 


Recently a doctor called Phrenology a 
pseudo-science, upholding his ideas by 
the following sentence: “ Phrenology 
claims to have located twenty-seven 
bumps on the head which correspond 
to specially developed sections of the 
brain below. It was found that in 
Laura Bridgman the section over the 
tactile area of the brain was not abnor- 
mally developed, nor was there a de- 
pression over the sight and hearing 
parts of the brain.” 

The doctor said he did not mean to 
say that “the shape of the skull indi- 
cated nothing, for of course the reced- 
ing skull of a savage was not equivalent 
to the protruding forehead of a mem- 
ber of the C. L. 8S. C.” 

Here we have a professional man 
making a statement contrary to facts, 
but so long as he ridiculed Phrenology 
that was all he cared for. He was not 
proving his assertion, for the facts of 
the case are contrary to his statement. 
Laura Bridgman’s perceptive centres 
over the eye were not well developed, 
while her reflective qualities were 
strongly represented. She possessed 
mentally the very qualities that Phre- 
nology would have attributed to her, 
even if the Phrenologist examining her 
head had been blindfolded and had not 
known that she was deaf, dumb, and 
blind. 

Professor and Mrs. Dr. L. N. Fowler 
knew Dr. Howe, who had the care of 
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Laura Bridgman when she was study- 
ing, and had ample opportunities to 
examine this phenomenal character, and 
a bust of her isin The Museum of The 
American Institute of Phrenology, and 
can be seen by anyone who desires to 
verify this statement for himself. 

It is unnecessary for professional men 
to say that Phrenologists have discov- 
ered “ bumps ” upon the head, as Phren- 
ologists do not examine “ bumps,” but 
recognize developments or centres in as 
distinct a way as scientists do who are 
making cerebral investigations. 


Sd 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 











The Thirty-first Annual Report of the 
State Board of Education has just been 
received. It is fully illustrated with 
views of a number of buildings of the 
State, and its reports on Agriculture, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Drawing, and Engi- 
neering are interesting. It also includes 
a report of the “ Oak Lawn School” for 
girls, and reports for the State Reform 
Schools for 1900. It also includes a re- 
port for the Institute for the Deaf for 
1901, which anyone connected with this 
work in other States will be glad to read. 


—__e—___—_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
qi.estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or IniT1A1s, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Thomas Boles, Arkansas.—We are glad 
to hear from you again, and to know 
that it was some fifty years since you 
were first a subscriber to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, the “ Water Cure Jour- 
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nal,” and “Life Illustrated,” and that 
you studied with great interest and profit 
our small volumes, entitled ‘“‘ How to do 
Business,” “How to Write,” “ How to 
Behave,” etc., when you were quite a 
small boy, on a farm in the backwoods 
of Arkansas. You note that at that time 
the attention of a boy could be directed 
upon such subjects as these publications 
treated upon better than now, because 
we were not troubled with telegraphic 
news from all over the world each morn- 
ing for breakfast, distracting and unfit- 
ting the growing mind for study. Our 
mails were due only once a week, and 
sometimes then they were delayed. 

You will see quite a change in the style 
of our publications now. Half-tones have 
taken the place of the old woodcuts—ex- 
pensive at the time, but out of date now. 
Let us hear from you again. 

We note that Madame E. von Kleimer 
has removed her School of Vocal Music 
to 230 West Fifty-second Street. 

Mrs. Mears, Albany.—Many thanks for 
the kind invitation to The New York 
State Assembly of Mothers, which met 
this year at Rochester, October 14-17. 
I am glad that the last year’s papers 
which were read at Buffalo have been 
incorporated in the Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Skinner, and trust that the pa- 
pers written and read by myself, on 
“The Motherhood of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” may awaken no small] interest 
among the mothers of the land to the im- 
portance of phrenological study on behalf 
of the children. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The first meeting of the present session 
was held at the Institute on September 
18th, Mr. S. C. Pritchard presiding. 
There was a good attendance of members 
and friends present. Mr. D. G. Elliott 
gave an instructive lecture on “Some 
Phrenological Problems Considered.” 
The lecturer dealt with some of the dif- 
ficulties experienced by young Phrenolo- 
gists in applying the principles of Phre- 
nology to the reading of character, and 
emphasized the importance of gauging 
accurately the temperaments and physio- 
logical conditions of the subject for ex- 
amination; attention was also directed to 
the importance of a correct knowledge of 
the anatomy of the skull. An interesting 
discussion followed, and several questions 
were asked and replied to by the lecturer. 
Messrs. Williamson, Overall, Newby, Ay- 
liffe, and the chairman took part in the 
discussion. Mr. Elliott gave a practical 
demonstration of Phrenology and was 
heartily thanked for his address and de- 
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lineation. A vote of thanks to the chair- 
man brought this interesting and profit- 
able meeting to a close. 

The successful students at the July ex- 
amination were: Diploma, Mrs. Willis, 
Mr. G. Wilkins, Mr. W. B. Swift, and Mr. 
T. J. Hitchcock; certificates, Mrs. Wed- 
lake, Miss A. Taylor, Mr. Smith, Mr. F. P. 
Wood, Mr. G. Hughes, Mr. A. McBride, 
and Mr. J. Asals. D. T. Elliott. 


During the past month Mr. D. T. Elliott 
was invited to lecture on Phrenology and 
give delineations of character, at Bristol, 
where he gave perfect satisfaction for 
three days. 

The Institute was honored by a visit 
from one of its graduates of 1894; name- 
ly, Mr. Lewis G. Lepage, who had re- 
turned from Venezuela, looking in the 
best of health. He presented the Insti- 
tute with a beautiful specimen of a sloth’s 
skull. It is remarkable for its narrow 
base, which is just the opposite to the de- 
velopment of the mole, as the latter is 
very broad at the base. 

We wish to congratulate the graduates 
who have successfully passed the exami- 
nations at the Fowler Institute this year. 
Under the able instruction of Mr. D. T. 
Elliott they have worked well, and the 
result is gratifying. We feel sure that 
those who intend entering the Phrenolog- 
ical Field will do all in their power to 
swell the army of scientific workers. 

We are glad to know that Mrs. Willis 
is one of the successful graduates of the 
Fowler Institute this year. We have 
watched her study and progress for many 
years past and know she will make a con- 
scientious exponent of the science wher- 
ever she is. She has just the qualifica- 
tions necessary to diagnose character ac- 
curately. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES. 

The last day of this session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology is 
drawing near—weeks have passed “ pleas- 
antly and profitably,” as one of our pu- 
pils expressed herself to-day. The course, 
as our readers know, is very thorough, 
embracing not only all that an up-to-date 
Phrenologist should embody and use in 
the practical work of the profession, but 
the latest scientific views and discoveries 
are given their place. We are gratified 
with the examinations made daily by our 
pupils of persons (strangers to them and 
to us) proving as they do that the work 
we are endeavoring to accomplish is not 
in vain. 

One of our pupils is from Australia, the 
land which was for a time the scene of 
Miss Fowler’s labors. It is indeed grati- 
fying to reap as we have sown, and the 
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harvest gives us greater impetus for fut- 
ure exports. 

All in all, we prophecy that the future 
of the Class of 1901 will tell for good to 
the world. The pulpit has sent us its rep- 
resentative; teachers and parents are 
studying with us that they may the bet- 
ter guide the children entrusted to their 
eare. Professional and other vocations 
in life are here represented. Who can tell 
into what recesses the radiance of Phre- 
nology may enter, or where the sunlight 
of the beloved science may fall! 

The Institute “Commencement” was 
held in the hall of the Institute on the 
evening of October 25th, at eight o’clock. 
Music and addresses, by the faculty and 
pupils, were the features of the evening. 

Under the guidance of our able Vice- 
President and the manager of the Fowler 
and Wells Company, the Institute vis- 
ited one of the many Insane Asylums 
Thursday afternoon, October 3d. Miss 
Fowler thoughtfully arranges for this 
practical and novel experience each year, 
and we had anticipated our visit with 
much interest. 

Our hearts were touched with pity for 
these unfortunate people, although our 
visit was made for a purely scientific pur- 
pose, the phrenological study of the in- 
sane. Besides obtaining much informa- 
tion and a great many new ideas in a gen- 


eral way, our attention was called, by 
‘Miss Fowler and the affable and learned 
Doctor (who kindly guided us), to a num- 


ber of specially interesting cases. One 
was that of “gentleman,” who thinks 
a great hero left him his name as leg- 
acy. We saw all classes of the insane, 
from sad, silent melancholia to the most 
frenzied. One case was that of a catalep- 
tic, a “living death” for twenty years. 
Pitiful, indeed! But some time, when 
Phrenology shall have sway (God speed it 
soon! ), all this shall be changed, and man 
shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
set him free, spiritually, morally, men- 
tally, physically—spirit, soul, mind, and 
body, each shall find and be its true self. 
We learned many things which we trust 
to use in future work, and were very 
grateful, indeed, to the Doctor who so pa- 
tiently and fully answered our many ques- 
tions. 

After our asylum visit we made pil- 
grimage to the graves of L. N. Fowler, 
Mrs. Charlotte Fowler-Wells, Mother of 
Phrenology; their parents and also Sam- 
uel R. Wells. I have placed within my 
treasure-box a leaf culled from this grave 
plot where rest these three, who, side by 
side, lived for Phrenology, for Humanity. 

It was a touchingly solemn moment 
while we stood there, with her upon 
whom has fallen the mantle of the father, 
into whose delicate woman-hands has 
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been given the heritage of her ancestors, 
a work which she so bravely and unself- 
ishly is taking up. It seemed as if in hush 
of voice we heard a message from afar, 
from the brother who elsewhere “ sleeps 
from his labors” while his “ works fol- 
low him.” Not one of us but made the 
solemn vow to give our best as did these 
Apostles of Phrenology. 

The Institute Class was then delight- 
fully entertained by Miss Amelia M. Fow- 
ler and her sister and Mr. Piercy. It 
was an evening aot to be forgotten. We 
saw the grandchild and namesake of L. 
N. Fowler and had the honor of sitting 
in the late Professor’s chair, and felt we 
were, indeed, within the very throne- 
room of Phrenology. M. I. COX. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY opens a class under the 
direction of Miss Jessie A. Fowler, the 
Examiner to the Fowler & Wells Co., for 
business men and women, and those who 
desire to perfect themselves in practical 
work, to enable them to select their em- 
ployees for the different offices in their 
business, on Monday evening, November 
4th, at 7:45 P.M. 

It will also be interesting to those who 
have read some literature on Phrenology. 

The course will be for eight weeks, and 
the cost will be $5.00, or $1.00 a lecture. 

Kindly send in your name and address 
to the Secretary as early as possible. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Welch (of Canada) is now lecturing 
at the Town Hall, St. Mary’s, Ontario. 
His lectures have been filled with interest 
and he has attracted large audiences. 
His consultations have been made at the 
Windsor Hotel. 

Minappa Ven Kappa, the Indian Phre- 
nologist, has been lecturing on Phrenol- 
ogy at Ashmedabad, in the Premabhai 
Hall, under the auspices of the Gujrat 
Vernacular Society. There was a good at- 
tendance of educated and well-respected 
citizens of the place. Professor I. J. 
Desai, LL.D., Fellow of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, occupied the chair. Two 
examinations were given at the close, 
which proved very satisfactory in every 
way. The lecturer does not know a word 
of English. We congratulate our co- 
worker on his success. 


The article on “ Brain the Chief Organ 
of Mind ” was written by John T. Miller, 
of Battle Creek. The article was not 
signed. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


This year’s meeting of this representa- 
tive scientific body, which has already 
been noticed in these columns, was note- 
worthy as being the first to be held in the 
great West. “ Science,” which is the offi- 
cial organ of the association, informs us 
in its account of the proceedings that the 
registration reached three hundred and 
eleven, and that the number of represen- 
tative men of science present was propor- 
tionally very large. The attendance of 
members living west of the Mississippi 
was one hundred and sixty-two. Several 
important changes of policy were either 
adopted or proposed, of which the most 
noteworthy contemplates the change of 
the time of meeting from summer to win- 
ter, it being proposed to hold the 1903 
meeting at Washington on or about New 
Year’s Day. It is possible that two meet- 
ings a year may be held. 

The presiding officer at this meeting 
was Professor Charles S. Minot, of Har- 
vard, but the chief address was delivered, 
according to custom, by the retiring presi- 
dent, Professor R. 8S. Woodward, of Co- 
lumbia University. The following officers 
were elected for the next meeting, which 
is to be held in Pittsburg, Pa., from June 
28 to July 3, inclusive, 1902: 

President—Asaph Hall, U. S. N., retired. 

Permanent Secretary—L. O. Howard, 
chief entomologist, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Washington. 

Assistant Permanent Secretary—Rich- 
ard Clifton, Agricultural Department, 
Washington. 

General Secretary—D. T. MacDougal, 
director of the laboratories, New York 
Botanical Gardens. 

Secretary of Council—Professor H. B. 
Ward, of the University of Nebraska. 

Treasurer—Professor R. S. Woodward, 
Columbia University. 

Professor Hall is well known for his 
long connection with the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, and his discovery of 
the moons of Mars has given him world- 
wide. fame. Of the other officers perhaps 
the best known is Dr. Howard, whose 
lectures and investigations on mosquitoes 
have brought him before the public eye 
during the last year or two. 


———__@—___——__- 


AMBITION AMONG THIEVES. 
The “Mail and Express” printed an 
editorial on August 12th on the “ De- 
fects in Criminal Minds.” He had a 
large percentage of chances in his favor, 
yet he “ lost his head ” when his fingers 
had clutched the coveted gold. The mind 
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that could conceive a plot that required 
daring, skill, and patience could not 
maintain its balance. The greatest rob- 
ber of the century became a most com- 
monplace amateur in forgetting that the 
crime could be made to fit a very lim- 
ited number of persons. He seemed to 
feel there was a charm in stealing more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. He 
boasts of committing “ the greatest rob- 
bery of the century.” He illustrates 
again the often demonstrated fact that 
there is always something awry in the 
mentality of those who plot to gain by 
violation of the law. However slowly 
and carefully matured their plans, some- 
where in the chain of acts between their 
original conception and final execution 
there is a link that breaks, “His real 
desire apparently was to quit work.” 
“He may now realize that in voluntary 
work is to be found the only true hap- 
piness.” 

Phrenology is able to account in most 
eases for the aberration of brain found 
in criminals, and if the subject was prop- 
erly understood by the police, magis- 
trates, lawyers, and judges much light 
might be thrown on individual cases. 


——_ oe ———— 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


The lungs of the average man contain 
about five quarts of air. 

Two thousand species of fish are known 
to exist in the Amazon. 

There is as much real nourishment in 
one bushel of beans as in five bushels of 
potatoes. 

A teaspoonful of microbes contains over 
4,000,000. . 

Scientific men generally believe that 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean was once 
above water, and inhabited by men. 

Tyndall says 50,000 typhus germs will 
thrive in the small circumferénce of a 
pinhead, or visible globule. 

The most wonderful astronomical pho- 
tograpli in the world is that which has 
recently been prepared by London, Berlin 
and Parisian astronomers. It shows at 
least 68,000,000 stars. 

The human system can endure heat of 
212 degrees, the boiling point of water, 
because the skin is a bad conductor, and 
because the perspiration cools the body. 
Men have withstood without injury a heat 
of 300 degrees for several minutes. 

A hundred years ago the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands were said to have had 400,000 native 
population; now 30,000 is a high estimate. 
The same fearful diminution has been go- 
ing on through Polynesia. Dr. Tautain 
has recently studied its causes in the 
Marquesas Islands (“ L’Anthropologie ”). 
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The principal causes are: Leprosy— 
which leads to impotence and sterility; 
tuberculosis, which is eminently conta- 
gious and destructive; syphilis, which is 
less marked than might, be supposed; and 
licentiousness.—Science. 

The Celtic of the White Star Line is 
the greatest ship in the world. After 
she made her first voyage, the captain 
said: “She is a queen. Although she 
had searcely been tried before we put to 
sea, everything worked to perfection, and 
we finished a splendid trip. She is as 
steady as a house and works as smoothly 
as an old vessel.” 


——_q—_—_—_——— 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Mamma (anxiously watching her little 
boy at dinner)—My dear child, you really 
should not eat your pudding so quickly. 

Small Child—Why not, mamma? 

Mamma—Because it is dangerous. I 
once knew a little boy about your age 
who was eating his pudding so quickly 
that he died before he had finished it. 

Small Child (with much concern)— 
And what did they do with the rest of his 
pudding, mamma?—N. B. Advertiser. 


The public schools of a certain New 
England city have recently taken to an 
exacting form of art. The pupils are 
placed before a model and told to sketch 
as they see. 

One day a little girl was seated in a 
chair on the platform, and her class- 
mates were given the usual order. 

The results varied. Some of the draw- 
ings looked like a human being in a state 
of repose, others like wooden dolls. But 
one little girl had drawn the chair and a 
tiny figure standing in front of it. 

“ Mary,” said the discouraged teacher, 
“ didn’t I say, ‘Draw Amelia as you see 
her’?” - 

“ Yes’m.” 

“Well, is she standing in front of the 
chair?” . 

“No’m; she’s sitting in it.” 

“Then why didn’t you draw her sit- 
ting?” 

Tears came into the child’s eyes. She 
was misunderstood. 

“ But I hadn’t got to it,” she said. “I 
was just going to bend her down when 
you rang the bell.”—Youth’s Companion. 


The teacher of a Kansas City school had 
to leave the room for a few minutes, and 
gave the children some drawing to do. 
When she came back there was in the at- 
mosphere something that told her that 
all had not gone well during her absence, 
and two of the boys were hanging their 
heads. ‘ Now, boys,” she asked, sorrow- 
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fully, “ have you been doing something 
that you know I should not have liked you 
todo?” ‘“ Yess’m,” came the meek reply. 
“ What did you do?” “ Well, you see, we 
thought you’d ask who’d whispered when 
you came back, so we just talked out 
loud.” 


A teacher was explaining to a little girl 
how the trees developed their foliage in 
the spring-time. ‘“ Ah, yes,” said the lit- 
tle miss, “I understand; they keep their 
summer clothes in their trunks! ” 


It was the first time Dorothy had seen 
a street-sprinkler. ‘Oh, mamma,” she 
exclaimed, with wide-open eyes, “ just 
see what that man’s got on his wagon to 
keep the boys from riding on behind! ” 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EPISODE. 


Freddie (who has been brought up 
with a pianola, rushing frantically up- 
stairs from the drawing-room) — Oh! 
Mamma, mamma! There’s a man down- 
stairs playing the piano with his hands! 
—Life. 

THE DIFFERENCE. 


Boy—Is this instrument called a fiddle 
or a violin?” 

Professor—Ven I blay it it is a violin. 
Ven you blay it it’s a fiddle.—Tit-Bits. 


———-“@» —_—_—_ 
WORK AND SELF-RESPECT. 


No work, however menial, can make an 
honest poor man lose his self-respect. 
Do whatever you can get to do, and do 
it so well that your employer will see 
that you are fit for something better, and 
the time is not far off when you begin to 


rise. 
————“q»—_—_—_ 


What do we live for, if it is not to 
make life less difficult to each other? 

In the garden of humanity the weed 
too often takes prominence of the flower. 

It is only the critic and the philoso- 
pher who can penetate into all states of 
being and realize their life from within. 

If we look at the world through the 
spectacles of our best thoughts it will 
reveal a nobler aspect than it gets credit 
for. 

No man undertakes a trade he has not 
learned, even the meanest, yet every one 
thinks himself sufficiently qualified for 
the hardest of all trades—that of gov- 
ernment. 

Both progress and stability, in their 
respective ways, must rest upon the sin- 
cere and earnest adherence of every man 
to his own honest convictions of truth 
and duty. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
J@URNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


M@NEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

S8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, te whom liberal terms will 
be given. ¢ = 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Will Carleton’s magazine, ‘“ Every- 
where,” Brooklyn, has a fine poem, by its 
editor, in memory of our late President. 
Its health hints are especially practical 
and valuable. 

“Human Nature’”—San Francisco — 
opens with the report of a visit to the 
San Quentin Prison by Professor Had- 
dock and his class of sixteen students. 
This magazine is a welcome visitor to our 
office, and should be subscribed to by 
every student of Phrenology. 

“The Ploughman ” — Boston — has, as 
usual, its timely articles on agriculture, 
gardening, home, and kindred subjects. 

“Chat ”’—New York—is a bright little 
magazine, full of vim. ‘“ Concentration,” 
by Marion Mulford, and “ Familiar Tau- 
tologues,” by Frederick M. Bird, are 
found in the October number. 

“ Health”—New York—contains “ Notes 
Concerning Health,” by Dr. M. L. Hol- 








brook, also the personal experience of 
Robert Walter, M.D., “How I Got Sick 
and How I Got Well,” which will be con- 
tinued in the November number. 

Eleanor Kirk’s “ Idea ’°—New York—is 
fraught with choice thoughts for the 
thoughtful. 

“The Journal of Hygeia-Therapy and 
Anti-Vaccination ” — Kokomo — contains 
“ The Drug Mania,” by Professor John T. 
Miller. ‘“ Phrenological Child Culture” 
is continued by Frank Tasher. 

“ Little’s Living Age ” — Boston — con- 
tains the cream of current literature. 

“The Family Doctor” — London — is 
what its name indicates, its recent num- 
ber containing a practical and scientific 
treatment for “The Cocaine Habit,” 
“Facial Neuralgia,” and other ills, ac- 
quired or inherited. 

“The Journal of Education ”—Boston 
—contains an article on “ Atmosphere, or 
the Education of the Feelings,” by Pat- 
terson Du Bois, which will appeal to the 
student of Phrenology as to others, as 
will “ A Study in Crime.” 

“Current History ”—Boston—tells the 
story of the Schley controversy, and gives 
the latest news from near and far. 

“Our Dumb Animals” is full of good 
things. Its various departments will be 
read with interest. 

“The Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Sta- 
tioner ” will answer the needs of all— 
what book to buy and where to buy it, 
the latest and the best. 

“ Philosophical Journal ”—San Francis- 
co—as usual has many articles of interest 
to the student of occult and kindred 
subjects. 

“The Concert-Goer ’”’— New York — is 
up-to-date in its articles on the music 
world. Lovers of music cannot well af- 
ford to be without it. 

“The Hospital,” an English publica- 
tion, contains, among other articles of 
interest, “ Traumatic Hysteria.” 

“ American Bee Journal ”—Chicago—of 
October is very replete with the latest in 
its line of work. 

“Mother’s Journal ” — October — New 
Haven, Conn.—should be read by every 
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mother, for their own sake as well as for 
that of the little ones. 

“The American Mother ”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—contains helpful suggestions for 
babe and child and mother. It should be 
in every home. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal ”—Phila- 
delphia—is beautiful in design and use- 
ful in matter. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine.” — New 
York.—Eva Best sings of “Life’s Les- 
sons” in a beautiful and tender poem, 
reminding one of that other songstress, 
Ell Wheeler Wilcox. “The Doctrine of 
Reincarnation” is ably discussed by C. 
Stanisland Wake. 

“The National Advocate ”—New York 
—touches upon every subject of interest 
to an American citizen, whatever his 
politics or creed. 

“ Review of Reviews.”—New York.—In 
the October number are two beautiful 
pen-pictures of our late President by 
Walter Wellman and H. B. F. Macfarland. 

“Psychic and Occult Views and Re- 
views ”—Toledo, O.—continues its popu- 
lar articles on Psychic Research. No 
retrograding. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ”—Phila- 
delphia—is full of interest to all readers. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop Them,” by Frank H. Randall, is 
among our new books. Price, $1.00. A 
Course of Instruction in itself, con- 
tains all that is necessary to learn the 
art of “ mesmerizing,” and to fully de- 
velop one’s mesmeric power. Practical, 
easily understood, and digested. You 
may soon become a practical Mesmerist 
through its reading. Better than the 
best, and cheap at $1.00. Crown 8vo., 150 
pages. 

“The New Psychology; or, The Secret 
of Success,” by “D. C. K.” Price, $2.00 
prepaid. Who does not want to succeed? 
This book will tell you how, containing 
full instructions how to develop and use 
Thought-Power. Health, Happiness, and 
Prosperity, this trinity of possessions 
may be yours for the reading of this book 
and the following of its precepts. The 
secret of self-mastery and of influencing 
others is fully revealed. The lessons are 
clearly expressed, and are not theoretical 
but practical. The golden path to best 
living and being. 

“ Thought-Power, What It Is and What 
It Does, or How to Become Healthy, Hap- 
py, and Successful,” by “ D. C. K.,” is one 
of the best books out on the subject. 
Price only 25 cents. It is the result of a 
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thinker, and is a practical, psychological 
answer to the questions that arise in each 
life, showing how “ thought ” dominates 
all life, and how we may by it control life. 

“Modern Researches,” by U. S. Bayer. 
284 pp., bound in vellum de luxe, $3.00, 
Scientific Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This superb work represents years of 
mature thought and exhaustive research 
upon some of the most vital phases of 
human life and character. 

It is not to be classed with the ordinary 
theoretical book, for its statements, in 
almost every instance, are substantiated 
not alone by logic and reason, but by 
the experience and testimony of reputa- 
ble physicians, whose names are given. 
Neither is it a technical work, but is 
easily comprehended by the person un- 
acquainted with medical terms. 

“ How to Study Strangers.” In answer 
to recent letters we would inform our 
correspondents that we can furnish the 
numbers of the JOURNAL, containing the 
series of articles on the above subject (by 
Professor Sizer), beginning January, 1893, 
at our regular subscription price, $1.50. 
To those who prefer one complete volume 
of the year, bound in cloth, for $2.50. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
MAGAZINE,” for November, has a variety 
of articles of interest to Phrenologists 
and others. We try to make it what its 
title indicates, and the many kind letters 
received from our readers lead us to be- 
lieve that we are succeeding in our aim. 
We wish to thank them for their words of 
encouragment, and promise to endeavor 
to merit them by making each number 
better than the preceding. 

The American Institute of Phrenology 
is now in session. The class is large and 
enthusiastic, and the interest is increas- 
ing. The course of instruction is very 
thorough, the Professors being among the 
best to be procured. We hope to send out 
from us into the field real workers, who 
will help uplift the world by the teaching 
of Phrenology. We are endeavoring to 
combine practical Phrenology with the 
theoretical, and to prepare students for 
actual work. 


—_——__@—___—_ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“T consider the September number of 
the JOURNAL uncommonly good. 
“'W. M., Pratherville, Mo.” 
“T see the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has decidedly improved of late years. 
“L. H., Gordon, Pa.” 
“Tam a zealous worker for Phrenology, 
and wish to give you my hand in hearty 
fellowship in your cause. 
“Gq. C., Grinnell, Iowa.” 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On Wednesday, October 2d, Mr. T. Tim- 
son, of Leicester, lectured before a large 
audience at the Fowler Institute. The 
subject of his lecture was “ The Phrenol- 
ogy of Dr. Gall.” The lecture dealt main- 
ly with the early history of Phrenology 
and gave a brief biography of its founder. 
Several questions were asked and replied 
to by Mr. Timson, a discussion followed 
in which the Chaizman, Messrs. William- 
son, Overall, and Elliott took part, Mr. 
Timson gave three delineations during 
the evening and was heartily thanked for 
his services. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was Mr. S. C. Pritchard. 


Autumn and Winter Session, 1901-2. 


1901.—November 6th, Rev. F. W. Wil- 
kinson; November 20th, Mr. James 
Webb; December 4th, Miss L. Hendin; 
December 18th, Mr. D. T. Elliott. 

1902.—January 15th, Mr. D. T. Elliott; 
February 5th, Mr. George Wilkins; Feb- 
ruary 19th, Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker; 
March 5th, Mr. C. P. Stanley; March 
19th, Mr. W. J. Williamson; April 2d, Mr. 
J.B. Eland; April 16th, Miss S. Dexter; 
May 7th, Annual Meeting. 

The subject of lecture will be an- 
nounced previous to each meeting. 

Stirring agents are wanted for push- 
ing the sale of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Just published. Crown 8vo, 150 pages. 
Price, $1 post-paid. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop Them,” giving full and compre- 
hensive instructions how to mesmerize, 
by Frank H. Randall. This book gives 
more real, practical instruction than 
many of the expensive so-called “‘ Courses 
of Instruction,” advertised at $10, and is 
worth it. Agents’ terms: twelve copies 
forty per cent. express collect; one hun- 
dred copies fifty per cent. express collect. 

* Practical Psychology; or, How to Be 
Happy,” by Richard Harte, is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of 
the scientific facts and philosophical 
theories on which the New Psychology 
is based. Price, 25 cents post-paid. 

“Thought-Power: What It Is and 
What It Does; or, How to Become 
Healthy, Happy, and Successful,” by “ D. 
C. K.” Price, 25 cents post-paid. 

“ Disease of Modern Life,” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
cern everyone, the everyday habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid illustra- 
tions gives warning and counsel to the 
reader. Price, $1.00. 
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A specimen copy of the “ Phrenological 
Annual and Register” for 1901 will be 
sent to any address on receipt of ten 
cents. 

“The Domestic Practise of Hydro- 
pathy,” by Edward Johnson, M.D., sets 
forth the hydropathic methods and the 
proper manner of performing them. 
Everyone desirous of applying this mode 
of treatment should possess the book. 
The subject is treated popularly, and con- 
tains plain descriptions of symptoms by 
which disease is to be recognized, with 
detailed treatment and cure. Price, $1.25. 

The new Phrenological Bust is one that 
every Phrenologist should have. The ex- 
terior of the head contains the names of 
the bones of the cranium; on the convo- 
lutions are placed the names of the 
phrenological organs on one side and the 
motor centres and areas on the other. 
On the face the chief physiognomical 
characteristics will be marked. Price, 
$5.00 by express. 

The book “ Not In It,” by Anna Olcott 
Commelin, is a very valuable work. The 
persons who are “not in it” are those 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
sufferers from the lack of this world’s 
gear. Price, 75 cents. 

Orders are continually received for the 
“Emphatic Diaglott.” This is a special, 
and we may say, a wonderful help to the 
student of the New Testament, in that it 
is a word-for-word translation, contains 
illustrative explanatory foot-notes, copi- 
ous selections of references, alphabetical 
index, thus making it one of the most 
valuable aids to Bible study ever pub- 
lished. The reduced price has helped to 
make this more popular than ever. Many 
testimonials have been received, and we 
feel justified in reiterating that it is the 
best work of its kind published, contain- 
ing nearly nine hundred pages, plain but 
durable binding. Price, $3.00. 

“The Well Dressed Woman ” is a study 
in the practical application to dress of 
the laws of health, art, and morals. The 
endorsement in the preface, by the late 
Frances Willard, will recommend the 
book to every thoughtful woman. In 
fact the photographs of dresses on the 
wearer will please every woman. Price, 
$1.00. 

“The Human Body and its Marvellous 
Structure, With Hints on Health.”—Fully 
illustrated, 50 cents. 

Throughout the work the object has 
been to enable the reader to comprehend 
all parts of his body and their workings, 
as he would those of a wonderful and 
complicated machine, which must be 
thoroughly understood, to be kept in 
working order, and that all disturbances 
of the machinery may be obviated as they 
arise. The natural and normal condition 
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of the human machine, in working order, 
is called “ Health.” 

“ The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion,’ M. L. Holbrook, M.D., $1.00. 

“We have not for years had the privi- 
lege of reading a book more thoroughly 
helpful, truthful, scientific, and yet 
clearer and simpler in language than this 
latest work of this author. The direc- 
tions which he gives are easily followed; 
his analysis of causes leading to pulmo- 
nary troubles is intelligible to every lay- 
man; the incidents that illustrate his 
points and discussions are both interest- 
ing and valuable. In short, it is a book 
which not only every physician, but every 
head of the family should possess.”—Pub- 
lic Opinion. 

“A Manual of Mental Science for 
Teachers and Students.”—The chapters 
are fully illustrated, and contain repro- 
ductions of new photographs of children, 
skulls, and the human brain, most of 
which have been personally examined by 
the writer. The work possesses a wide 
outlook, not only in America but in Eng- 
land, where there are many who are in- 
terested in the subject. 


A New Phrenological Game! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 
FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on he | 


basis of the old and well known game of Authors, bd 
additions that will render it one of the mostspopu 
geese ever published in the hands of those interested tn | 
pare nology, and it will be a great novelty and of inte 

those not familiar with the subject. e sample eae | 
= will give an idea of it, but some new and novel | 

eatures have been added to the methods of playing. | 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, only 15 cents. 


| 

| 
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“The Natural Cure of Consumption, 
Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘ Colds’ (Fevers), Ete. How 
Sickness Originates and How to Prevent 
it.” A health manual for the people. C. 
E. Page, $1.00.—A work with new ideas, 
both radical and reasonable, appealing to 
the common-sense of the reader. This is 
not a new work with old thoughts simply 
restated, but the most original health 
manual published in many years, and 
should be in the hands of all who would 
either retain or regain their health, and 
keep well. * 

“How to be Well.”—A book for the 
people, giving directions for the treat- 
ment and cure of acute diseases without 
the use of drug medicines, also general 
hints on health. M. Augusta Fairchild, 
M.D., $1.00.—We have here a work on 
hygiene containing the results of the au- 
thor’s experience for many years in the 
treatment of acute and chronic diseases 
with hygienic agencies, and it will save 
an incalculable amount of pain and suf- 
fering, as well as doctor’s bills, in every. 
family where its simple directions are 
followed. 
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Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 


of the State of New York 








ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 





ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 





PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 





PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 





ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 





PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 





PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 





HYGIENE 
Study of Health 








We have selected with care professors who 
will condense their wide experience into suitable 
lectures, which lectures will save the student 
much toil and research if daily attention is 
given to them. 


With the outlay of less than $100 you will 
have facilities that will widen your influence, in- 
crease your usefulness in life, and add to your 
facilities of doubling your income and placing 
you in your right sphere in life. 


Three lectures will be given daily, which the 
students must attend, and the remainder of the 
time should be devoted to writing out notes and 
the study of the subjects taken. As the time is 
short this is not considered too much. 


The lectures on Physiology alone 
are worth the whole fee, including 
the dissection of the human brain, 
in the third week in October. 


We want you to take the course of Phren- 
ology, and, if properly qualified, to enter the 
profession, feeling, that, in the first place, it will 
give you a new impetus in life. Secondly, that 
it is the profession of the day. Thirdly, because 
the work is one of high ideas. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 








For terms and particulars apply to 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27,.East 2ist Street, New York City 
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BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1.00 
With One Year’s Subscription to Physical Culture. $1.60 


“MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Horsroox, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 


1. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements inthe marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

_2, The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

_3- The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are 

4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 


5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 


6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 


7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 


8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race, 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10. The difficulties wich are encountered. 

1x. Importance of having Children, especially good 


and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of rearing 
sickly or bad ones. 


12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 


13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 


14. The laws of Sanita: arentage (al: ° 
tant chapter). ahi ere impor 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York City 





NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 
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A Grand Graphophone 
Also Using Small Cylinders 
. A. beeD 








Graphophone arranged for large Cylinder 


The possessor of one of these new machives may have small records to use 
with the small mandrel and is also able to avail himself of the great volume and 
superior reproduction of the Grand records at no additional cost other than that 
of the records themselves. 


Small Records, 50 Cents Each; $5 per Dozen 
Grand Records, $i Each 


Craphophones of Other Styles at Various Prices 
WRITE FOR CATALOCUE A. &. 


World’s Headquarters for Talking Machines and Supplies 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 93 Chambers Street SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary Street 
Retail Branch, 573 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Avenue 

PITTSBURG, 615 Penn Avenue MINNEAPOLIS, 306 Nicollet Avenue 

BALTIMORE, 110 East Baltimore Street ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive Street 

BOSTON, 164 Tremont Street WASHINCTON, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue 

BUFFALO, 645 Main Street LONDON, 122 Oxford Street, W 

PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens BERLIN, 65A Friedrichstrasse 


PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut Street 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
nataral and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrns1, Monroe Co., Pa. 


KNE |PP Water Cure Monthly 
AND 
Subscription, #1.00 a year; for both, $1.50 


Should be in Every Home The leading Naturopathic Magazine devoted 


rimtul of Lif auty, Health. Vita/- | to Natural Healing Methods, Hydropathy, etc., 
8 9 0, Boasty, c and to the Development and Maintenance of 








7, /mpor — gg on Sleep, Perfect Physical and Mental Welfare ; to the 

earing, Bathing, etc., etc. exclusion of drugs and non.accidental surgery. 
Kdited by Georex BLACK, M.B. Edin., Author of SEND 10c. FOR SAMPLE COPY 

“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Illness,” etc. 





FREE: Guide to Health and Catalogue of Nature Cure 


Illustrated. 
Books, Health Underwear and Health Foods—also 








Price, = —. per Volume, | Prospectus of Naturopathic Institute and College. 
neatly bound in paper. Add . ee 
ress B. LUST, Naturopathic Physician 

1 Long Life, and How to Reach It | : P y 
2 Eyesight. and How to Care for It oot Dat SO Sent, Hew Dak 
3 The Throat and the Voice | NOTE AND 5 5 
‘ee SS | aie ISTORIC ht ALS, ied 
5 The Skin in Health and Disease | A monthly magazine of history, folk lore, legends, science, art. 
6 Brain Work and Overwork | literature ; Masonry, mysticism, myths; metaphysics, psychics, the- 
7 Sick Nursin | osophy; mathematics, and recondite matters. It contains a large 
8 The Young Wite's Advice Book | number of odds and ends ga'hered from “Many a quaint and 
9 Sleep, and How to Obtain It oe toe oe lore.” Vols, I to XVIII (1882-1900), 


* Many ype know many things, no one 
everything.” Circulates in all parts of the world. $1.00 a year, 
in advance. Back volumes and numbers supplied. Vol. XIX for 
tgor. Address S. C. & L. M. Gould. Manchester, N. H. 


The Invalids Home Sanatorium 
KOKOMO, IND. 


| Is conducted by T. V. GiFFORD, M.D., editor 
$5.00 THe Set, Posrram. of Hygeio-Therapeutic Journal and dean of the 


Fowler & Wells Company matin receive oe aay lecture aswel an te 


patients receive one daily lecture as well as the 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 


10 Hearing, and How to Keep It 

11 Sea Air and Sea Bathin 

12 Health in Schools and Workshops 

13 The Human Body: Its Structure and Design 


The Saturday Review says: “It is not too much to say 
of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested betimes 
, oa of them may be the means of saving many a five | 

ollars.”* 


very best of Hygeio-Therapeutic treatment, 
diet and care—also personal instruction. Cir- 
culars and copy of journal sent on application. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=-CURE. 


ncyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
ese de ae mo, 966 a 461 ieuvations, Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 1amo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Juhnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 1s2mo, 77 pp., 25 1b 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. 5s. 

Water-Cure for the [illion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. remo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. HM bid id . al 

ildbirth. With cases showing the remar ¢ effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. aes cees and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Soe 4 for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. :2mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions.” Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, 1s, and 2s. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. r2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 edits sani ane Sick R With 4i 

-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide te the Sic’ oem. With an appendix, 
nen i heedaiguens movements, By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for pre- 
senting to its readers lines of thought and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 

ESOTERIC SCIENCES, their practical bearing and 
connection with the exact sciences. 


BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in its 


higher and occult, as well as its more material 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
able help to the student. 


A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 


SOLAR BIOLOGY and ASTROLOGY will receive 
special attention. 


OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in 
each number. 


This collection of rare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 
prevailing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 
be spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual subscription, $1.50; sample copy, 15 cts. 
Foreign, 7s. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


This magazine is the first and only 
German publication in America 
treating in the most popular -vay 
the 








SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or 
the Healing Art should read it and 
practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, 10 cents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 
118 Park Street, Station F 





E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 
.. Editor... 





| 


| (by means of the ** J. 
| scientific appliance for ‘this purpose) by hun 


THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


, The record of its cures and benefits reads Hie a revela- 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. It is used 
. CASCADE,” the only 

dreds of the 
best-known people in New Yo pene’ by innumerable min- 
istera, lawyers, actors and other rsons whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to heir testimony. 
nd, have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
peop 
The following is from one of Phijedsiphia' 's most prom- 
inent and resnected| merchants 





JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 
In response to yours of the 5th, no living has 
. L. Cascade 


Dear Prov. TYRRELL: 

greater cause to speak highly of your J. 

than myself, for, had it not D for its + 3, few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. 1 was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill. it was considered 
questions by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and thongh now in my 76th year I am enloying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
with com one 4 to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
wi Ly I have bought and made presents of your 

several personal friends, all of whom are de- 

fone with the wonderful results of its u 
Very pRdinn yours, 

LUCAS, 
Firm of Jonx Lucas & Co 


We want to send free to every person. sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It 
tains matter which must interest every A | 
If you live in New York you are earnestlv invi "call, 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if you 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“‘The What, The y, 
The Way,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 





TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 44th and 47th Streets) 
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MILLER’S HOTEL sasteanouvwat eit ara U.S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


Three minutes’ walk from Madison Supege Park. Fifteen L Buildi 
minutes b ears to cars from (thet Park. Elevated aw ' ullaing tie. Ind 
and electric cars to all pa: g e ci jonvenient to i " 
Churches, Th eatres, Lecture Hi and is large Dry Goods ndianapolis, In 
tores. A quist, home-like my permanent 

or transient, Electric Eleva or Tr. Sanitary T ‘0 lets, Enam- 
eled Hath abe, Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- | 

nected with the Hotel, at special rates to guests, Estab- 
lished 30 - i and just renovated throughout. 

Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Sept. 1, 1900; - w. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor 





Send for our circulars. 





aayty guesi 


SAMPLE copies of 100 different Leading -News- 
papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.S, 
| Subscription Agency, Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 


























CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 


CHRONIC. 


Write for our 
IL pe 
TREATISE, 


Mailed Free. ¥ 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 




















2 ratte ! Pasctilaae 
(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 

25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 
HY P NOTI 8M and magnetism taught privately as 

practically applied to medicine. 
business, educational and social affairs. 

Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 


WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass 
BAIT: TET! 









can be kept on Dixan’s Amozjons Graphite 
Pencils P without b me ry minut te. 
te smoothest and last |, & Ask your 

dealer fe for 5 Lor DEXO®” S PENCIL Pte mention 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 

Sa stamps ang samples worth double the money." | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, W.3. 











ARMOon’y: 
APPINESS: 


Subscribe NOW for 


“ WIND” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


Contributions from the best-known writers on 
Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 

Now in its fourth year. 

$2.00 per annum. 20 cents a copy. 

At all news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 
UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 











FREE to F.A.M. Ane 

ing of the Hall of the Mys 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. New Il- 
lustrated History of Free 
masonry for Agents. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad 
way, New York City. 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


interested in the ‘evolution of man, of brain and of 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character. 10 cts. for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological schvol is 
now in anes he for By pulere, enclosing stamp. 
VAUGHT, PUBLISHER, 
wet i 615 Inter Ocean Bldg., Chicago. 








Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 centa, 


1020 Market Street - San Franciece 
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‘“‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—WJ. Y. Zvangeiist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


HE LIVING AG 


HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 
American literary magazines, was founded by E. Litre tt in 1844, 
and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 





~“ 
_——- ES 





years. 

| : It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 


a a 


aS 


To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to ‘‘Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, | 
honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 


zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to | 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Acer, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 


) twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by ) 
\) reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 








\ 

| 

} 
To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 \ 

FREE there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN= | ? 
§ TEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the four months, September, | } 

October, November and December, 1901. 
43°SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER \ 
> 

{ 


P. 0. Box 5206 THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 











Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 I3’¢ BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 











( 
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The Dodds Hygeian Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 
life-giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
injures or a per 

rs, Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis fur more than a quarter of acentary, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- 
stored to health by them; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the greater part of surgical work. Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would bé the rule 
and sickness the exception. 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the digestive organs. ‘hey 
cure every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after otber 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every known disease 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 


Health in the Household. or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
rice $2.00. 


sale at our office ; pi 


Drs. $. W. and M. DODDS. 





BECOME A VEGETARIAN 


happier, clearer-headed 
Vegetarianism through 


for a body, a 


, 


prepare 
of 


on 
benevolence and sympathy in 
the whole family, Uniquely 
Pages 7 by 10 inches in size. 
postpaid to your address, 1 
yous, $ ; 6 mos, Boe. we 8. 25c.; 1 mo. 10c. No free 
copie VEGETAR TAN co., 80 
MeVicker tre ‘Building, Chicago. 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH 
‘MY BOY? 


Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 











The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 


Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 


insertion, $4.00 per year. 


50c. per 





GEORGE MORRIS 
Lecturer and Phrenologist 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 














GEORCE W. DAVIDSON 
Consulting Phrenologist 
211 N. Main St. Decatur, Ill. 





J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 


191 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 
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